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IT’S MURDER! 


Bucking crowds of Christmas shoppers in the hope that 
you can find a suitable gift for Aunt Tillie is just that— 
murder! Besides, how do you know Aunt Tillie wants a 
six-foot, pink feather boa? 





HERE’S THE ANSWER! 


Aunt Tillie, and everyone else, always has two or three 
books in the back of her mind which she intends to read 
as soon as she gets a chance. Without trouble to yourself 
and with certainty that you are giving a gift that will be 
welcomed, you can give Aunt Tillie those books—and 
just watch her make time to read them! 


A Thomas More Gift Certificate 


Just send us the names of the people to whom you want gift certificates sent and the amount i) 
for each certificate. We will send them a beautiful gift certificate, especially designed for us }) 


— + 





Y by Berliner & Lanigan, with your name on it. The gift certificate is good at any time and 
will really be appreciated by those receiving because it represents those books which they h 
i have always wanted. Act today and your gift certificate will be sent in time for Christmas. : 
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THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send: 














Thomas More Gift Certificates for $ Books On Trial for one year at $4 per sub- 
to the following: scription to: | 
| 
ileal aaiciiedetieiiitetiseniahahin Name hen pssnialiieigviede | 
| 
ER es eet ea icalebeceeaeiideedhaphanat Address | 
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chain iicksaiitininatnantiekin Name | 
IIE «chs ccctngnensiicosnte Address _.. = sspueiecidieiiddaniccsieiseadeisiaaieniemmia 
ae ... State - City ..... State 









Charge my account ; I enclose check-_.......... 
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velt and the Russians, page 172) is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Uni- 
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MARIANISTS AND MARISTS— 
Dear Sir: 

We Marianists feel a natural pique 
when writers confound us with the 
Marists. Since this is the centenary of 
the foundation of our Society in Amer- 
ica and there have been a number of 
publications coming out about us, the 
opportunities for confusion are more 
widespread. For your record: 

The Society of Mary (Marists) was 
founded by Father Colin of Paris in 
1816. 

The Society of Mary (Marianists) 
was founded by Father William Joseph 
Chaminade in Bordeaux in 1817. 

Father Herbert Kramer, S.M., is a 
Marianist (author of Crucified with 
Christ, reviewed in Books On Trial, p. 
130)—not a Marist. 

We should appreciate it if you could 
make your many readers aware of this. 

Rev. Ralph J. Dyer, S.M. 


Clayton, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 

This is a friendly “gripe.” The head- 
ing for the review of Burton’s Chami- 
nade, Apostle of Mary, is wrong. Father 
Chaminade founded the Society of 
Mary or Brothers of Mary or Marian- 
ists, and not the Marist Fathers. . . . 

Bro. Anthony Sobocinski, S.M. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


These are but two of many letters 
which we received pointing out that 
BOT in the October-November issue 
twice confused the Marianists with the 
Marists, a mistake which we hope never 
to make again. There is, however, one 
thing that an editor hates worse than 
making a mistake in his magazine, and 
that is making a mistake and having no 
one notice it.—Ed. 


JAMIE McCRuIN— 
Dear Editor:’ 

We were very much interested in the 
Helen Kane Doucette review in the 
October-November Books On Trial. We 
were sorry that she made no reference 
to the “wake” Cpages. 42-50). We hope 
the taking of the contributions from 
the empty coffins is not one of the 
“puckish” situations to become “riotous 
on the stage.” 


A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A group of third-generation Irish 
here are reading The Three Wishes of 
Jamie McRuin, many of us re-reading 
it, and we are wondering why the book 
received the Christopher award. 

We want to thank you for the “Books 
That Will Not Die” feature. 

Mrs. Reginald McFadden 
Sterling, Illinois 


THE GREAT Books— 
Gentlemen: 

The article “Truth and the’ Great 
Books,” by Anton Pegis really took a 
beating from my red pencil. Almost 
every paragraph stands out as a sign 
post for further direction and guidance 
on the royal road to knowledge where 
curiosity reaches its fulfillment. Dr. 
Pegis’ _ message should reach every 
Catholic educator, not because _ his 
thesis is new and daring but because his 
critical convictions are worded for popu- 
lar consumption. 

For anyone seriously interested in the 
infiltration of the “Philosophia peren- 
nis” into our secularized society, let him 
ponder well Dr. Pegis’ statement: 

“There is nothing worse than a sec- 
ond hand intellectual life unless it is a 
life which is satished to worship its 
own abstraction.” 

Catholic educators hearkening to the 
above idea might examine their theories 
of education as they spoon feed Scho- 
lastic Philosophy to students with aw 
thority superceded only by the Divine 
injunctions of the Decalogue. They 
might take note that “the college should 
be . . . an intellectual laboratory” which 
“will not dismiss Kant Cor for that mat- 
ter Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, Berkley 
and Hume) with a few devastating syl- 
logisms and without having read him.’ 
And too, that “Man is a creature of risks 
and his spiritual option between yes and 
no is the index of his greatness.” 

Isn’t it about time that we came to 
grips with error in the classroom and 
not dismiss it with a sneer, a shrug or 4 
sigh? Haven't we tolerated too long the 
artificial, baneful division of Philosophy 
by Wolff? When are we going to be 
gin studying Philosophy as a totality, as 
the synthesis of reality which the sweat 

(Continued on page 178) 
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REALISM in FICTION 


By Leo Brady 


HE TERM “realist” is often used to 

describe a writer of fiction with a 
certain attitude toward life rather than 
one who uses a certain method or tech- 
nique of writing. The realist, in this 
view, is that literary descendant of 
Zola, Goncourt and company who 
focuses attention on the sordid and the 
sinful, the abnormal and the perverse, 
detailing a series of distasteful events 
which have neither shape nor order; 
and realism itself is the accumulation 
of instinctive, animal actions leading to 
the enigmatic and despairing conclu- 
sion, with irony over all. 

In this sense, realism is a school of 
writing, an approach to art embodying 
and expressing an approach to life and 
the eternal. CWithin the realm of 
philosophy, of course, Realism has an 
entirely different meaning which is to 
be carefully distinguished here.) As an 
attitude, realistic writing can be said to 
be related to materialism and behavior- 
im and other theories of man which 
are based on the premise that all of 
man’s actions and all of his ambitions 
ate confined to the things he can touch 
and feel and the body he touches and 
feels with. This preoccupation with 
surface appearances, with the photo- 
graphic likeness of things, does then 
spring organically from a conception 
and a belief. 

The Catholic reader recoils, by train- 
ing and admonition, from this kind of 
Writing and is sometimes betrayed into 
two false conclusions: first, that such an 
attitude is inherent in all writing which 
employs the realistic method; and sec- 
ond, that all writing which eschews 
realism and recognizes the spiritual side 
of man’s nature is per se valuable and 
praiseworthy. 

We can afford to pass lightly over the 
second difficulty. The so-called pietistic 
novel is no longer considered the only 
respectable and permissible fare for the 
Catholic reader in search of relaxation. 
n fact, to speak a contemptuous’ word 
of the plaster-saint kind of story today 
sto beat a dead horse. Cardinal New- 
man, that invaluable friend of the 
Catholic who writes and reads fiction, 
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has pointed out the actual dangers to 
the reader who passes from the unreal 
world of this sort of namby-pambyism 
into the devil-ridden realities of life 
itself. “Today,” wrote the Cardinal, 
“confined to the Lives of the Saints; 
tomorrow thrown upon Babel . . . with- 
out any rule given him for discriminat- 
ing . . . beauty from sin, the truth from 
the sophistry of nature, what is inno- 
cent from what is poison.” Specifically, 
Newman was advocating the exposure 
of the University student to “secular” 
literature, but the point applies gen- 
erally. 

But if the second point presents little 
or no problem, the first point would 
seem to need some laboring. There is 
no reason why the technique of realistic 
writing cannot validly be put into the 
service of a non-materialistic writer. 
There is no absolute relationship be- 
tween the realistic method and a ma- 
terialistic point of view. Realistic ele- 
ments were employed in literature long 
before the dominance of materialism 
as an attitude toward life. It would 
appear that the coat can be worn by 
any number of people, the method 
turned to any number of ends. Modern 





Leo Brady 





Leo Brapy is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Speech and Drama at the 
Catholic University of America. 
He is author of the well-received 
The Edge of Doom, his first 
novel, and of the play Brother 
Orchid. He is co-author, with 
Walter Kerr, of three musicals, 
Yankee Doodle Boy, Cook Book, 
and Count Me In, the last of 
which was produced on Broad- 
way by the Shuberts. 











proof of this is found in the work of 
Graham Greene, whose genius is 
possibly that he takes the method of 
Hemingway and Faulkner Che strangely 
claims Faulkner for his greatest influ- 
ence) and works within it while leav- 
ing vast areas of spiritual implication 
all around; or in Bruce Marshall, whose 
idealizations depend for much of their 
charm on a realism of method; or Au- 
brey Menen whose book The Stumbling 
Stone employs a modified realism to 
tell a story of spiritual short-sightedness. 


Traditionally, the novel has used 
realistic techniques, if we confine our 
understanding of this phrase to the 
piling up of everyday detail, the mo- 
saic of minutiae which forms a con- 
nected and recognizable whole with all 
things considered. Defoe did his best 
to make fiction sound like fact. (Today 
in a curious reversal, the documentary 
and the biography strive to make fact 
sound like fiction.) Fielding, Thackeray 
and Dickens are all realists in method, 
although conditioned by their talents 
and their traits and their times. Chau- 
cer and Langland in poetry and Shake- 
speare and Heywood in the drama all 
make use of realistic elements to light 
up tellingly their recreations of a seg- 
ment of God’s universe. 


The question finally becomes one of 
end rather than method. A materialistic, 
futile end is one thing; a realistic 
method is another. Honesty and ac- 
curacy, for the sake of giving the story 
greater impact, can sometimes be 
achieved only by realistic means. The 
pietistic novel usually does not employ 
a realistic means; the materialistic novel 
usually does. And yet the inaccuracy of 
both these generalized kinds springs 
from the same error: one side 6f man’s 
nature is mistaken for the whole. Man 
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“The Ourslers, father and son, have united their gifted pens 
to tell the story of the strenuous soul who made a home for 
countless homeless boys bloom like the biblical bay tree 


on the plains of Nebraska. . . . The stirring tale of one 
man’s conviction that there is no such thing as a bad boy.” 
—wNeil Boyton, America 


“A heartening and soul-warming biography of one of the 
significant spiritual and social molders of our time.” 
—Elizabeth Murphy Nydegger, The Sign 


By FULTON OURSLER 
author of THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


and WILL OURSLER 


novelist and journalist 


Over’ 222,000 copies in print! Price, $3.00, DOUBLEDAY 
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is, as Eric Gill was so fond of remind. 
ing us, both matter and spirit: both 
real and both good. Obviously, the 
writer is working foolishly whenever 
he focuses on one side of man’s nature 
to the exclusion of the other. All artistic 
effort must be probable, based in fact. [t 
must deal with the world of creation, 
not with a world God never made. And 
it is just as inaccurate to picture the 
world plunged into eternal darkness 
(man as all animal) as it is to paint it 
in the rosy glow from a sentimental 
neon light Gan as pure spirit); a neon 
light, we may fancifully add, unknow- 
ingly plugged into the dynamo of the 
Prince of Darkness. In both these cases, 
the writer depends for his effect on 
sentimentality, which might be defined 
summarily as emotion elicited for the 
wrong reason. Man is overrated or un 
derrated. Sentimentality is today one of 
the devil’s favorite stratagems and no 
small part of the gripping immediacy 
of Graham Greene’s The Heart of the 
Matter stems from its treatment of that 
sub-division of sentimentality: self-pity. 
Major Scobie lavishes pity on others, 
not because they are suffering, but be- 
cause their suffering makes him un- 
comfortable. This may well be the basic 
flaw of humanitarianism and Greene’ 
fictional identification of it marks hima 
great modern novelist. 

The novel may well be, as some of its 
detractors claim, a hybrid whose privé 
leges are restricted and whose time of 
eminence is short. But from all its fore- 
bears—epic poem, romance, folk tale 
and journalism—it inherits a realism of 
method. “Once upon a time,” begins 
the fairy story, striving for authenticity, 
and the modern novelist intensifies the 
device. The world with its nastiness and 
its dark corners will someday all be 
dross, but at the moment it is the means 
and channel of salvation and as. such 
has a place in stories about men. The 
story-teller must deal in the counters of 
the world, the flesh and the devil as well 
as in the shining coins of Divine grace. 

Of course all fiction need not be 
realistic in method. Sunshine and doves 
wings, hope and love are as real as tin 
cans in the alley and distractions a 
Mass. But the danger is not that we will 
neglect the bright and the cheerful. 
The danger is rather that we shall stack 
fancy-colored stones over the serpents 
and scorn and descredit the man who 
tells us stories about them. 
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Prologue for the Holy Year 


Past and present life in the Vatican 
portrayed with words and pictures 


Tue VATICAN: BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
tHE Hoty City, by Ann Carnahan 
with photographs by David Seymour. 
Farrar Straus. 190 pp. $4.00. 

“On Christmas Eve, the twenty-fifth 

Holy Year (1949-50 the first to be pro- 

claimed by Pius XII) will be formally 

opened in a great ceremony at St. Peter’s 

Church in Rome. Just as the anno santo 

was initiated 650 years ago in the days 

of Constantine, Pius XII will open the 
blocked-up holy door. Singing the 
versicle, ‘Open unto me the gates of 
justice,’ he will knock three times with 

a smalf silver hammer. The masonry 

which has been loosened behorehand is 

made to fall in at the third blow. When 
the threshold is swept clean by jubilee 
penitents, the Holy Father enters the 
church and the rites begin.” 

So writes Ann Carnahan in describ- 
ing the ceremonies which will com- 
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mence the Holy Year. Because of this 
Holy Year and because of the millions 
of pilgrims who will be streaming to 
Rome and the Vatican, world-wide in- 
terest will be centered on the small in- 
dependent state which is world head- 
quarters of the Catholic Church. f think 
it is no exaggeration-to say that many of 
the pilgrims who enter St. Peter's and 
who walk through the grounds of the 
Vatican will see less of the Holy City 
and learn less about it than will readers 
of this book. 

The Vatican: Behind the Scenes in 
the Holy City is journalism at its best. 
With dignity that befits the subject, yet 
with no attempt at. fine writing or 
grandiloquent descriptions, the author 
describes the Vatican and its people, 
while David Seymour, working with 
her, provides photographs that add 
greatly to the text. The result is a book 





which skillfully shows a complete pic- 
ture: the timelessness of the Church, 
the majesty and selflessness of the Pope, 
the dedication of the Vatican staff, and 
the warmth and humor found in day-to- 
day living are all presented. The picture 
is so balanced and real that the reader 


(Continued on page 164) 





Left: Main Street in the Vatican. Upper Right: Pius XII on the Anniversary of His Coronation as Pope. Lower Right: 
On the Roof of St. Peter’s. Photographs by David Seymour-Magnum. 
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No Mystery 


John O’Hara’s A Rage to Live, which is 
high on the best-seller lists throughout 
the country and which will probably 
keep that position for some time, has 
inspired a great deal of comment both 
pro and con. In our opinion the final 
word on the subject was written by J. 
Donald Adams in The New York Times 
Book Review—a final word, incidentally, 
which applies not only to the O’Hara 
book but to many others. For the benefit 
of those who may have missed Mr. 
Adams article, we are quoting from it 
the following paragraph: 

“There’s plenty to be bilious about 
where books are concerned. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Bennett Cerf’s wide-eyed 
innocence over the sales success of a 
book he recently published—John 
O’Hara’s A Rage to Live. ‘What,’ he 
inquired a few weks ago in his column 
in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
‘is the mysterious quality that makes 
possibly one book a season a sure-fire 
best seller six months before publica- 
tion . .. ?? Mysterious my eye. A Rage 
to Live could be peddled by its sales- 
men as the ‘sexiest’ novel the firm has 
ever published, and undoubtedly was. 
The reviews, as was to be expected, in- 
timated as much, and the author had a 
literary reputation, so that customers 
need feel no embarrassment about ask- 
ing for the book. (That it was also a 
very dull book they were left to discover 
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for themselves.) Add to these circum- 
stances the fact that the book was dis- 
tributed in a country with more than its 
due proportion of emotionally frustrated 
people, and the mystery rapidly dis- 


solves.” 


Free Advice 


A quick check shows that in each of the 
last five issues of Books On Trial there 
has been some mention of Father Keller 
and the Christophers. A check of any 
other publication will undoubtedly 
show that the Christophers have been 
in the news as much as, if not more 
than, any other organization. From the 
letters we have received and from tlie 
many comments we have heard we 
know that the Christophers have really 
made a dent in the wall of indifference 


which is the collective American con- . 


sciousness. 


There have been a great number of 
compliments paid to the Christophers, 
and, in Catholic as well as in non- 
Catholic circles, there have been a lot of 
brickbats thrown at them. Yet even 
those throwing the brickbats rust admit 
to themselves that Father Keller has 
something in his motto: “It is better to 
light one candle, than to curse the 
darkness.” 

All of which leads us to make the 
observation that Father Keller has, in 
a short time, accomplished a great deal 
of good, and, with his literary contest, 
has aroused a great deal of interest in 
writing with a Christian theme. 


Now we hear from reliable sources 
that Father Keller is considering limit- 
ing his next contest to manuscripts re- 
ceived from publishers or agents. And 
undoubtedly there are many good rea- 
sons for doing this. 


Yet, despite the many pressing rea- 
sons, to limit the contest to manuscripts 
received from publishers or agents ac- 
tually changes the whole thing from a 
contest, for professionals and amateurs 
alike, to an honorary award for the 
most Christopher-like novel published 
in a given period of time. 

Well-established agents are as un- 
available to the unknown writer as are 
publishers, and most other agents are, 
at best, suspect. To limit the contest to 
manuscripts received from publishers or 
agents is to take it out of the realm of 

(Continued on page 185) 





_... Book Marks — 


Father C. C. Martindale, S.]., Writing 
from Lisbon, Portugal, to the Catholic 
Herald says that he is now working on 
a book about the apparitions of Fatima, 
“I feel sure,” he writes, “after conversa. 
tions here with many, clerical and lay, 
that a ‘critical’ study of the history of 
the Apparitions (in the supernatural 
origin of which I believe) would be 


welcomed.” 


Oscar Halecki, professor of European 
history in the graduate school of Ford 
ham University and a Commander of 
St. Gregory, has returned from Italy 
where he has been doing research at the 
Vatican for his book Eugenio Pacelli: 
Pope of Peace, which will be published 
by Creative Age Press next spring. 


Father James Keller, M.M., said te. 
cently that the next Christopher literary 
contest will have as its deadline No 
vember 15, 1950. Tentatively, the prizes 
will be: $15,000 for the best novel, 
$10,000 for the best play, and $5,000 
for the best movie script. Father Keller 
is reported to be considering limiting 
the contest to manuscripts received from 
publishers or agents. During the last 
contest, which was open to manuscripts 
from any source, well over 2,000 were 
received. 

At the time of publication (Novem 
ber 15), The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany believes it may well have a best 
seller in I Hear You Calling Me, the 
life story of John McCormack written 
by his wife, Lily McCormack. They 
say that they rarely have a book which 
attracts as much attention in advance of 
publication as did this one. 

Katherine Bregy, writing from Phila- 
delphia, says that Bruce will publish 
her new life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
early in 1950. 

The English edition of Merton's Sev 
en Story Mountain started a First-class 
literary controversy when V. S. Pyit 
chett, literary editor of England’s New 
Statesman and Nation, said the book 
was a “pleasingly written though often 
very naive book by a baffled young 
man.” Evelyn Waugh immediately, in 4 
manner of speaking, jumped on Mr. 
Pritchett with both feet and the battle 
was on. 

(Continued on page 185) 
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NEW FICTION 





Bruce F ellowship Novel 
Of Life in Vermont 


Like Lesser Gops, by Mari Tomasi. 
Bruce. 289 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


A great share of credit for the improved 
quality of Catholic fiction must be given 
to such far seeing projects as T he 
Bruce Fellowship awards «and Father 
Keller's Christophers’ prize contest. 
Like Lesser Gods is a Bruce Fellowship 
novel which amply proves the wisdom 
of encouraging and assisting Catholic 
writers. Miss ‘Tomasi has something to 
say, and she says it with taste and dis- 
tinction. Her charming picture of a 
Vermont community of granite workers 
illuminates a most important but neg- 
lected theme—the inherent dignity of 
labor and the love which a good man 
has for the work by which he earns his 
daily bread. ° 

This novel rises above provincialism. 
In describing the simple joys and har- 
rowing sorrows of a small community, 
the author throws a great white light 
on the ordinary way of life in these 
United States. At last we have a re- 
gional novel free from distortion and 
caricature. It will not scandalize the 
foreigner who seeks to form a picture 
of America from the mirror of its litera- 
ture. 


The smirking, burlesque show tech- 
nique of Erskine Caldwell does not 
marr Miss Tomasi’s story. She does not 
seek interest by squeezing the aphro- 
disian atomizer of a John O'Hara. She 
bypasses the synthetic glamor of cafe 
society so beloved by the slick writer. 
She is not infected with the growling 
sentimentalities of the social protest 
writer. She is content to tell the truth 
about real people. And so her novel 
gives us a true, balanced and significant 
picture of Americans struggling to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brows. Such a picture is a true picture 
of America. 


The story is filled with wéll-drawn 


characters. The good and the bad are 
here. Of all the people in the book, 
Mr. Tiff, the poor little immigrant of 
the rich and laughing heart, is the most 
delightful. If you want to see men 


at work, read Like Lesser Gods. 
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Roaming America 
In Search of Home 


EVERYWHERE I Roam, by Ben Lucien 


Burman. Doubleday. 304 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Here is an “inside USA” as seen from 
a grotesque trailer drawn by an ancient 
horse over the dirt roads of the back 
country still largely undazzled by the 
razzledazzle of modern ways. Well told 
in a delightful style that sometimes bor- 
ders on the poetic, the story presents as 
varied a pageant of American life as 
even Chaucer could have evoked. Here 
you may learn the inexhaustible re- 
sourcefulness of the itinerant showman; 
and live the placid primitive life of the 
Mississippi bayous. You may feel the 
hot, hell-bent breath of a Texas oil-boom 
town, quenched momentarily by the 
flamboyant dramatics of a revivalist 
preacher. You may view, through the 
astounded eyes of the “hill billy,” the 
big city with its filling stations, “scarlet, 
ugly, like a sinister crimson rash mark- 
ing some grim disease that had seized 
the countryside.” You may watch the 
strange medley of cultures and races 
drawn by the industrial moloch. You 
may even find an occasional gangster, 





Mari Tomasi, Author of 
Like Lesser Gods 


“who had fastened himself like a leach 
upon this outer flesh of the great city.” 


Into this kaleidoscope of Americana 
place a middle-aged mountaineer, Cap- 
tain Chis given-name) Asa, that strange 
combination of canny wisdom, Yankee 
independence, and simplicity, uprooted 
from his hills by the greedy mines and 
mills of hectic post-war production. Tak- 
ing his two daughters and son, just 
growing into maturity, Asa sets out on 
his long odyssey to find a place where 
“people are still nice and living the 
way they used to,” and where he can 
keep his offspring from hearing the 
siren songs of juke box and gambling 
hall. How he loses these young folk in 
the unequal contest and returns home 
to fight a desperate battle with the iron 
giant at his own doorstep is the tragedy 
of a character who could not “keep his 
mind swung open like a gate” to the 
progress of his time. 

This is by no means a proletarian 
novel. Though Asa and his brood are 
quite as poor as the “okies”, he never, 
even in a hand-to-mouth existence, be- 
comes victimized by the social order. 
His roaming is not in search of the bare 
necessities of life, but rather for the 
elusive “good life” he had known and 
loved. Captain Asa, with all his indi- 
gence, always maintains the simple dig- 
nity of the free American at liberty to 
wander over a vast and open land un- 
trammeled by police control, passports, 
or even the social conventions that 
make slaves of the more sophisticated. 
Always resourceful enough to avoid 
beggary, and shrewd enough to learn 
many new ways of earning a scan 
living, determined to hold his children 
yet wisely submissive when they de- 
clare their independence, Captain Asa is 
as typical of the bone and sinews of 
America as was the old pioneer of the 
prairie schooner. As Asa leaves the story, 
rattling away in his old jalopy into the 
sunset, the reader may feel assured that 
so long as there are Asas free to roam 
unhampered, just so long will the spirit 
of America retain something that can 
never be conquered. 





i never think at all when i write 

nobody can do two things at the same 
time 

and do them both well 
don marquis: the lives & times 
of archy and mehitabel 
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Abbe Gaston and France 

Of Past Thirty Years 

To Every Man a Penny, by Bruce 
Marshall. Houghton Mifflin. 345 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Did you like Father Malachy’s Miracle? 
How about The World, the Flesh, and 
Father Smith? If your answer is in the 
affirmative, you'll like Bruce Marshall's 
latest opus, To Every Man a Penny. 
With typical puckish humor, Mar- 
shall recounts the last thirty years in 
France as they make their impressions 
on a rather holy and very human priest, 
the abbe Gaston, who “often wished 
that the Lord had made Christianity a 
liitle easier or at least allowed a handi- 
cap to bad players.” Into his life come a 
variety of people and experiences, a pot- 
pourri of the human and divine. 
There is Bessier the Communist 
whose friendship proves to be the most 
enduring human affection the abbe ex- 
periences. Foils for each other, the abbe 
and Bessier both know all is not right 
with the world. Each have different 
solutions for its unhappiness and loneli- 
ness. After a lifetime, “the important 
things were waiting to be said to the 
world, but even to each other he and 
Bessier could not get them said.” 
There is Armelle, lovely in her 
youth, tragic in her young womanhood 
because there wasn’t a Christian in all 
Paris to give her food and shelter. ‘There 
is Rachel, Jewish refugee from Austria 
during World War II. The abbe shields 
her during the Nazi occupation, then 
tries to help her escape with a German 
officer when the Allies occupy Paris. 
When the Resistance catches the three 
and holds a kangaroo court, you'll read 
on until the case is dismissed, but not 
without tragedy and tears, and Bessier! 
There are a lot of people in this book, 
all entering somehow or other into the 
whimsical world of abbe Gaston. As 
the years flood over him, the abbe thinks 
he sees the meaning of the Lord's 
parable about all the workers in the 
vineyard receiving a penny for their 
work. “He thought that it was because 
so much of the labour was its own 
reward just as so much of the world was 
its own punishment. And the abbe Gas- 
ton suddenly realized that he had been 
very happy as a priest!”. 
Some people won't like To Every 
Man a Penny. Marshall’s style and ap- 
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parently flippant treatment of sacred 
things are like olives—you like them a 
lot, or not at all. Marshall could have 
compressed many passages that seem 
turgid and repetitious. He could have 
built a more intricate plot. He could 
have made the people who are supposed 
to be holy really holy. But that wouldn't 
have been France for the past thirty 
year; in fact, it wouldn’t have been life. 
Above all, it wouldn’t have been Mar- 
shall. 

To Every Man a Penny is Bruce 
Marshall with all his whimsey and wis- 
dom. Personally, I enjoy him immense- 
ly. 


Study of Adolescent 

Cexia AMBERLEY, by Victoria Lincoln. 
Rinehart. 370 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


Childhood and adolescence are delicate 
subjects for the fiction writer, whose 
chief job must be the creation of a state 
of mind. Authors who excel in this field 
rely on mood rather than action or ex- 
ternal circumstance, but few authors are 
content to let a mood speak for itself. 
This is apropos of Celia Amberley, a 
good book which would have been bet- 
ter if it were more evocative. In other 
words, it can be compared with Rosa- 
mond Lehman’s Dusty Answer. 

The author deftly creates a develop- 
ing personality. Although the plot is 
sex-centered the reader has the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the fault is society's 
rather than Victoria Lincoln’s. Since 
boy friends are the usual badge of suc- 
cess in high school and college circles, 
Celia Amberley starts thinking about 
them early, and works up to a seasoned 
impasse in her late teens, “. . . I will 
love someone else again. . . . I don't 
know anything else. . . .” 

The child of an emotionally immature 
father and a neurotic mother, her atti- 


tudes are, in fact, surprisingly normal. 


Victoria Lincoln does a good job of 
showing what a wholesome influence, 
in the shape of a wise stepmother, can 
do to overcome a bad start. Celia is still 
left without a satisfying pattern for 
living, however, and the need for one 
motivates much of her thinking. 

This book contains none of the bawdy 
humor of the author’s February Hill. 
While unrewarding for young people, 
it will interest those who work with 
girls in high schools and colleges. 


Discoverer of Cause 

Of Child-Bed Fever 

Tuer Cry anp THE Covenant, by Moy. 
ton Thompson. Doubleday. 469 Pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by F. J. Braceland, MD, 
This is the life story of Ignaz Philip 
Semmelweis, discoverer of the cause of 
child-bed fever, presented in the form of 
a novel and obviously the result of ex 
tensive and patient reading and research, 
It is a chronicle of absolute integrity, 
dedication to a purpose and dogged per 
sistence against overwhelming odds and 
frustrations including sordid political 
and medical intrigue. The subject of 
this biographical sketch emerges as 4 
brilliant idealistic and unselfish bene 
factor of humanity in general and wom 
ankind in particular. 

Semmelweis, son of an humble Hu. 
garian grocer, began his medical career 
at a time when four out of every ten 
women who entered the first section o 
the obstetric clinic in Vienna died o 
child-bed or puerperal infection. 

This scientist and physician was liv 
ing and working in a world in which 
“the average human lived less than 
thirty-three years. Twenty-five per cent 
died before the age of six years. Fifty 
per cent died before the age of sixteen 
years. One man in a hundred lived to 
be sixty-five.” 

After years of patient study and re 
search Semmelweis concluded that the 
women in the lying-in wards were be 
ing infected by dirty hands, dirty linen 
and dirty utensils. He knew and demor 
strated conclusively that the students 
and physicians were carrying the deadly 
infection to the women in the ward 
straight from the autopsy room. For his 
brilliant, self-sacrificing work he was te 
warded by the scorn of his contempor 
aries, by insult and contumelious treat 
ment and by the loss of his position asé 
First Assistant. He struggled agains 
politicians, physicians, nurses and a 
tendants, many of them banded together 
against “that Hungarian. fool.” His im 
mediate chief, Jacob Klien, will g 
down in history only because of his 
blind stupidity and his opposition 
Semmelweis, even as Dr. Hyde is onl 
remembered because of his unfairnes 
to Damien the Leper and because Rob 
ert Louis Stevenson chose to answél 
him. 

Concerning the details of the child 
hood, home and marital life of the herd 
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of the story, this reviewer is not com- 
petent to comment but the details and 


Tales of Mississippi 
By William Faulkner 


man who would marry their mother. It 
is a struggle between love and hate. It 
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is supplied in a parenthesis. The inten- 
tion, no doubt, was to highten the effect 
of seeing everything indirectly through 
Uncle Gavin’s nephew. But the con- 
“ trivance is too mechanical and hence ob- 
trusive. 

Such criticism, however, seems mere 
cavil when we consider the book as a 
whole. It is good to see so talented a 
writer turning from the abnormal and 
shocking to center his interest on the 
clean and wholesome. 


Conflict Which Preceded 
Adoption of Constitution 
Morninc Time, by Charles O'Neill. 

Simon and Schuster. 392 pp. $2.95. 

Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 
The title of this historical novel refers 
to the morning time of our country, the 
five years preceding the adoption of the 
Constitution. These were years of doubt, 
dissensions, jealousy among the states, 
years when many wondered if all the 
sufferings of the Revolution had been in 
vain. There were even some who, like 
General James Wilkinson, were con- 
vinced that the new nation could not 
endure and sold their services to Spain, 
promising to persuade the western set- 
tlers to break off from the Union. 

The main conflict of this story is 
between Wilkinson and Theron Haw- 
ley who tries to expose the former’s 
treason and to persuade friends in Vir- 
ginia to vote for adoption of the Con- 
stitution. Hawley is a fictional character 
who went west from Connecticut’ to 
claim land in the Wyoming valley, was 
driven out by forces from Pennsylvania 
who claimed the land for that state, 
and finally settled in Kentucky. There 


he met Wilkinson, and this meeting led. 


him to many exciting and dangerous 
situations, including brutal fights and 
hair-raising escapes. Theron’s love for 
the indentured servant Nora Quaid is 
the basis of the secondary plot; they 
share many thrilling experiences, in- 
cluding the old standard of historical 
novels—a night of bliss. 

The background of Morning Time is 
rich in detail and rings true through- 
out; the historical characters are drawn 
in accord with authentic records and the 
fictional characters are credible once you 
get them sorted out; there is plenty of 
excitement, some melodrama, a bit of 
brutality, and at the end you say, “Yes, 
it must have been like that in the 
1780's.” 
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Biographical Novel 
Of American Painter 
Tue Passionate Journey, by Irving 


Stone. Doubleday. 337 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


The Passionate Journey is a biographi- 
cal novel about Jack Noble, the spec- 
tacular American painter, who leaves 
his home in Wichita, Kansas, to study 
art in Paris. He causes a sensation in 
the French capitol when, in his Stetson 
and chaps, he shoots out all the lights 
at the Beaux Arts Ball. It is during this 
period of the artist’s life that the reader 
discovers the true originality of Noble’s 
paintings and his endless, though spas- 
modic search for the White Buff ilo, 
Jack Noble’s symbol for truth. The 
loose life he leads in Paris, and disap- 
pointment over his work bring on the 
deep depression and loneliness of soul 
that have tormented him from boyhood 
and which he always tries to escape by 
drinking himself into a state of oblivion. 

Love is truth, he thinks, when he 
marries Amelia, the gentle Alsatian, and 
takes her to Brittany where he enters 
one of the two great periods of his 
creative work. Day after day he recap- 
tures on canvas the endless fascination 
of the sea and the sturdiness of the 
Breton fishermen. The second great 
period comes after several years of stag- 
nation in England. Urged by an old 
friend and fellow painter, he uproots 
Amelia and their two little boys and 
takes them to Provincetown, at the tip 
of Cape Cod. 

Perhaps it is the sun-washed sky, the 
blueness of the bay and the white dunes 
that renew the artist’s creative life. For 
a time he paints day and night, doing. 
the best work of his career. There seems 
to be no stopping the creative process. 
And then, as suddenly as it began, it 
ends. Once more the dreaded loneliness 
of soul overwhelms him and he begins 
to tour the Provincetown bars. He 
makes another and final attempt to paint 
in New York but it is useless; he has 
burned himself out and is in the Belle- 
vue alcoholic ward more often than not. 
At the end, Amelia persuades the doctor 
to let her take him to their apartment to 
die. She promises him that she will bury 
him in his Stetson and treasure his 
paintings. 

The Passionate Journey is a success- 
ful biographical novel of a man who 
never knows until the end that the 


White Buffalo he has spent his life 
seeking is God. And then when he 
discovers that the loneliness that has 
haunted him all his life can be ended 
only by God, he prays piteously to die 
so that he can get to Him. The book js 
a successful story of an artist because 
the emphasis is where it should be~ 
on the creative consciousness. The 
memory of periods of creativeness, when 
an artist is driven to prodigious work, 
followed by stretches of sterility when 
he can create absolutely nothing stays 
with the reader long after he has 
finished reading of the events that oc- 
curred in the artist's life. 


Forgotten Hero 

Of Early America 

Your Most Humste Servant, by 
Shirley Graham. Messner. 235 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


Your Most Humble Servant is the ac 
count of a man who “cheerfully ac- 
knowledged that he was of the African 
race, and in that colour which is natural 
to them of the deepest dye.” In her 
portrayal of Benjamin Banneker, “free 
negro and forgotten hero of America’ 
early years,” Miss Graham has given 
the reader a ‘sympathetic picture of a 
distinguished gentleman and an emi- 
nent scientist. 

Among the interesting achievements 
of this extraordinary Negro that fit into 
her picturesque narrative, Miss Graham 
has noted especially his composition of 
the almanac, first printed by James 
McHenry in 1792; his plans for a 
Peace Office for the United States, fol- 
lowing close upon the end of our wat 
for independence; and his reconstruc 
tion of the plans for the city of Wash- 
ington, laid out by L’Enfant and sup 
posedly left unfinished. 

The book is well-documented, so well, 
that at points it is too strained for casual 
reading. Miss Graham seems very eager 
that her readers accept her view on 
all points of the narrative. Although she 
states that she has taken liberties with 
certain non-essential facts by placing 
them into juxtaposition; for the esse 
tials of the biography, she has followed 
the original sources. The first of thes 
is the original almanac of Banneket, 
printed in 1792; the second, a collec 
tion of papers left with the Ellicotts of 
Maryland; and the third, the George 
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Town Weekly Ledger of March 12, 
1791. These together with the numer- 
ous other near-original source materials 
form the basis for presenting this ex- 
ceptional man’s life. 

There is a point in this narrative, 
however, which might have been pre- 
sented with greater accuracy. Miss 
Graham ascribes Maryland’s removal of 
the British officer from command of the 
border militia in 1763, to this colony’s 
lack of interest in colonial affairs, to 
its unconcern for freedom, and to its 
stupidity in subscribing to French pa- 
ternalism. It is no longer a matter of 
speculation, but a well-established fact, 
that in 1763 Maryland's attitude toward 
the purposes of government, were fun- 
damentally, still in harmony with the 
ideals of her founders. History points 
out a much deeper significance in this 
colony’s relations with her western 
neighbors than is here evident. It was 
Maryland’s refusal to enter into actions 
of violent resentment against religious 
liberty that made her take this stand. 
Since this episode is in no way related 
to the biography, it were better 
omitted from the narrative. 


Caretakers, Lawsuits, Etc. 

Tue Orp Oaxken Bucket, by Bellamy 
Partridge. Crowell. 248 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


If all the irrelevant scenes, chapters and 
conversations were taken from this book, 
there might remain a 1,000-word story. 
But we cannot imagine anyone who 
would care to read it. 

In the first chapter Andrew and his 
maiden sister Harriet are in danger of 
being evicted from the house where 
they have worked as caretakers, unpaid, 
for twenty years. Their only hope is a 
pending suit against the estate of their 
former employer. 

The remaining chapters are a har- 
towingly tedious conglomeration of 
Garden Clubs, crowded living condi- 
tions, and an extended (chapters 13-22) 
boundary line dispute. We never learn 
the outcome of Andrew’s lawsuit. 

The attempts at humor are very few, 
for which we can be thankful. All the 
characters are more or less scatter- 
brained. There are some suggestive pas- 
sages and the feeble “love interest” 
never rises from the physical level. Also, 
Andrew's familiar relationship with his 
Creator is sometimes carried too far. 
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Collection of Stories by 

Contemporary Catholics 

Stories oF Our CENTuRY By CATHO- 
Lic Autuors, edited by John Gilland 
Brunini and Francis X. Connolly. 
Lippincott. 317 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Madeleine 
Sophie, S.S.N.D. 


If you intend to read Stories of Our 
Century, do not expect to find in it, 
shall we say, an addition to Our Father's 
House. In the estimation of this review- 
er, neither introduction nor selection 
approach the excellence of Sister Mari- 
ella’s achievement of a few years back. 

“Which comes first, the egg or the 
chicken? It is not a frivolous question,’ 
answers Sister Mariella, and then con- 
tinues: ‘Which comes first, a robust 
Catholic life or a great Catholic fiction? 
There is an analogous interdepend- 
ence.’” And so the reader of Stories of 
Our Century must be grateful to God 
the Holy Ghost for writers like J. F. 
Powers, and Graham Greene especially. 
Grateful, too, to the editors for choos- 
ing Greene’s “The Hint of an Explana- 
tion.” Not quite so grateful that 
America’s most integrated and brilliant 
short story writer, J. F. Powers, is repre- 
sented inadequately by his “The Old 
Bird, A Love Story.” The reviewer 
hesitates to call the fortitude of the edi- 
tors into question, but—why were Pow- 
ers “The Lord’s Day” or “The Forks” 
or “The Valiant Woman” or “The 
Prince of Darkness” or “The Trouble” 
passed for “The Old Bird,” a beautifully 
understanding story about old age, it is 
true, but utterly innocuous when com- 
pared with his other stories just men- 
tioned. 

If you still intend to read Stories of 
Our Century, and really, you should, 
you will rejoice to renew acquaintance 
with Bruce Marshall’s “The Old Sailor” 
as well as with Caryll Houselander’s 
“The Father.” Fray Angelico Chavez’ 
“Hunchback Madonna” and John 
Fante’s “Hail Mary” sound praise to 
Our Lady in the Debussy and Gershwin 
idiom respectively. 

If you’re a man reader of this an- 
thology you will surely want to read 
Sean O’Faolain’s “The Fur Coat”—just 
to prove to yourself that you're right 
about a woman’s never being able to 
make up her mind. But if you're a man, 
be careful. You see, the woman has the 
last puzzling word. 








READING FOR 
THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER 
TOLD: Christ the Saviour of the 
World, by Most Rev. John J. Swint. 
A happy gift-choice for religious or 
layman, this collection of Christ- 
mastide addresses offers inspiring 
meditations on a timely and time- 
less theme, emphasizing the neces- 
sity that exists today for us to live 
our Christianity so that we may be 
of genuine aid to humanity. 144 
pp., $1.50. 


A SONG OF BEDLAM INN (20 pp., 
$.50), CHRISTMAS EVE (20 pp., 
$.50) and THE HAPPY CHRIST- 
MAS WIND (28 pp., $.75) by 
Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. These sea- 
sonal lyrics by a foremost Catholic 
poet capture exquisitely the spirit 
of the Nativity feast. Each is 
charmingly bound as a gift vol- 
ume. 


A CHRISTMAS CHRONICLE, by 
Aloysius Horn. Seasonable reading 
for young and old, in a satisfying 
little volume into which Father 
Horn has packed the most beauti- 
ful and colorful Christmas prophe- 
cies, legends, history and anecdotes. 
96 pp., illustrated, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR HIS 
LITTLE ONES, by Grace Keon. 
An old favorite in new, modern 
format, this re-telling of the Gospel 
stories has rhymes and full-page 
pictures. 80 pp., $1.25; paper, $1.00. 


Dept. 4-1230 
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Vivid Picture of 

Life on Irish Farm 

Tarry Frynn, by Patrick Kavanagh. 
Devin-Adair. 256 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Tarry Flynn, a novel of life on a small 
farm in Ireland, is admittedly largely 
autobiographical. And, admitted or not, 
the experiences and reactions of the 
young Irish farm boy loosely parallel 
the experiences and reactions of the 
Irish city boy who wrote the autobio- 
graphical novel A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man. 

Kavanagh’s reactions are not as sensi- 
tive and his descriptions not as vivid as 
Joyce’s, and Kavanaugh’s story is con- 
cerned with life in the country while 
Joyce’s is mainly concerned with life 
in the city, yet there seemed to this 
reviewer a striking similarity in tone 
and even, in some parts, of incidents. 
As a result, it is possible for a reader 
who has read Joyce’s novel to be fairly 
certain in advance of his reaction to 
Tarry Flynn. 

There is a consistent strain of anti- 
clericalism in the book, and vulgarities 
which will be shocking to some are not 
infrequent. At times the author is a 
little tedious, so wrapt does he become 
in considering what a fine, sensitive, un- 
appreciated soul he is. There is, how- 
ever, much in the book which is good. 
The story is highly readable and has 
none of the contrived or artificial qual- 
ity which is characteristic of so many 
present day novels. The characterization 
is well done. Tarry Flynn can be neither 
roundly condemned _ nor roundly 
praised. 


Lincoln’s Early Life 

Ase Lincotn oF PicEoN CREEK, by 
William E. Wilson. Whittlesey 
House. 288 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Purporting to be a story of the Great 
Emancipator’s youth, Abe Lincoln of 
Pigeon Creek is a misfire. All those who 
revere Lincoln may well wish that this 
novel had never been written. Replete 
with vulgarity, Wilson’s latest book por- 
trays the adolescent Lincoln's life in 
Southern Indiana. Egotistic, self-willed, 
lazy, a low jokester and prankster is the 
“hero” of these pages. 

Emphasizing Lincoln’s supposed aver- 
sion to all formal religion, the author 
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stoops to ridiculing the simple, homely 
church-going of Abe’s backwoods neigh- 
bors. At the advanced age of 19, Abe 
becomes suddenly and profoundly aware 
of the viciousness of slavery while on 
a boat trip down the Mississippi for 
his first visit to New Orleans! 

Lacking any plot, the novel’s saving 
grace is the colorful characterization of 
the pioneer Hoosiers. Outstanding is its 
picture of Sarah whose gentle sympathy 
surmounted the bitter, resentful hostility 
of the young Abe ‘towards her, his be- 
loved “Mam’s” successor. 

A futile attempt, the story is with- 
out significance or conclusion. Should 
the vulgarity itself have been omitted, 
even then the young Lincoln of this 
story would by no means be an ex- 
emplar. The only resemblance to the 
Lincoln of my school-book days is in his 
consuming quest for learning. 


Spanish Colonizers 
Tue IsLanps or Unwispom, by Robert 


Graves. Doubleday. 328 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 
The Islands of Unwisdom by Robert 


Graves is the story of General Mendana 
y Castro's voyage from Peru to the Solo- 
mon Islands for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Spanish colony. 

The General’s wife, ruthless and 
amoral, -cares little for her husband, 
whose value to her is measured by the 
degree to which he can further her am- 
bitions. The voyage is dogged with mis- 
fortune and before the trip is over the 
very fates must be hard put to serve up 
some new bit of devilish luck. Although 
all this takes place in 1595, murder, 
robbery, rape and seduction are all there 
and one gets the peculiar feeling that 
the characters knew they would some 
day appear in a 1949 novel. Mr. Graves 
emphasizes the stupidity of Spanish as 
colonizers. Constantly bickering among 
themselves and murdering in cold blood 
the natives who are trying to be helpful, 
the colonizers meet with little success. 

The reader will find his time well- 
occupied keeping track of the charac- 
ters, of whom 57 are mentioned by 
name, especially since many of these 
Spanish names are. long and similar. 
This is a disturbing hindrance to smooth 
enjoyable reading. 

The General dies before the journey’s 
end. Suffering from an unknown dis- 
ease and overcome by the difficulties 





Short Stories Offer 

Something for All 

Prize Storrs oF 1949, edited by 
Herschel Brickell. Doubleday. 323 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


Writing a review of an anthology jg 
like composing a recipe for smorgas 
bord. But we can try to furnish a guide 
for the reader of this year’s O. Henry 
prize stories. 

The first river you must cross, 0 
Traveler, is the Preface—made terrible 
by the rapids of the Clashing Cliches, 
One who learned from experience ad- 
vises the reader to avoid this obstacle 
entirely, and turn to the stories. Sufhice 
it to say that people who professionally 
dissect writing eventually become smug, 
deft, literary morticians—and few of us 
want to read the coroner's report be 
fore we open the biography. 


Among the 23 stories included, there 
is not a bad one. The editors’ choices, 
of course, are based on “literary merit, 
so the three prize winners are placed 
first. But these choices only indicate 
that professional short story readers 
ought to have Greek letters and a secret 
handshake; most literate laymen will 
find better fare among the 20 that are 
just honorably mentioned. 

Shirley Jackson’s “The Lottery” is 
here, and another little masterpiece in 
the same vein—Elizabeth Enright’s “The 
Trumpeter Swan.” Barnaby Conrad has 
produced “Cayetano the Perfect,” which 
has no message at all, and is an almost 
perfect short story. 


Though five of these tales first ap 
peared in the New Yorker, and a few 
more are from “general readership” pub 
lications, the tone-setting bulk of the 
material comes from the “little magr 
zines.” Their 1.Q.’s are as high as theit 
circulation figures are low. But some 
of them are none the worse for that. 

Attention has been given to varying 
tastes; almost anyone will be delighted 
with gne or more of these stories. Try 
them yourself—remembering that, over 
generations, the reader is always the 
ultimate Editor. 





besetting him, he leaves the story. Al 
though he is succeeded by his widow, 
Dona Ysabel, and the narrative cor 
tinues, by the time the reader has com 
pleted the book, he may wonder if per 


haps the General was not the wiset 
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Seven Unorthodox Saints 

In Town of Langladure 

Tue Merry Miracrez, by Mary Mian. 
Houghton Mifflin. 132 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Lois Slade 


When the good townswomen of Langla- 
dure invited seven saints down from 
heaven to occupy the vacant convent 
in the village, they had little bargained 
for the wrangling, temperamental group 
who answered their prayers. For it 
gems that the heavenly visitors were 
unable to bring along their celestial 
rfections—even, alas! must their haloes 
he left at the church wall—and so found 
themselves beset once more by earthly 
temptations. It was for Bichette, the 
humble housemaid, to point out the 
hazv moral to all this: that sainthood 
is not a permanent condition, but a 
state to be striven for constantly. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Mian hastens to 
disclaim any credit of reality on the 
part of her saints. And that is well, 
because certainly this flip, tongue-in- 
cheek fantasy is a misrepresentation of 
any plausible Catholic whimseying. 
Even the “merry miracle” itself is noth- 
ing but a bit of hocus-pocus managed by 
Bichette to bolster her people's faith. 
In presuming to humanize the souls 
of the canonized, the author has mis- 
placed their virtue altogether. Despite 
the book jacket’s denial, the tale trips 
lightheartedly down the path of irrever- 
ence. Its gay, unorthodox philosophy is 
emphatically not for children. 


Biblical Novel 

Rurn, by Irving Fineman. Harper. 277 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary Dehey 


Considered one of the most beautiful 
books of the Bible is the short Book of 
Ruth, the history of the Moabitess 
whose loyal attachment to her mother- 
inlaw prompts her to forswear her 
homeland, and espouse—widowed, alien 
and in poverty—the lot of the children 
of Israel, when Naomi herself returns 
to Judea after a sojourn in the biblical 
‘far country” of Moab. 

Mr. Fineman makes this idyllic scrip- 
tural book the theme of his novel. He is 
faithful to the Bible narrative, broadly 
and inclusively taken; but he departs 
from the approved interpretation of the 

ipture passages in question by por- 
laying the affluent Booz as younger 
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than he was, and the marriage of Booz 
and Ruth as the result of much too 
human artifices and allure. And apart 
from such deviation, there is a strain 
of cynicism and unbelief in the book 
which we cannot laud. 

“Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God,” are the celebrated 
words of Ruth,sand Mr. Fineman duly 
embodies them in his novel. But in it 
Ruth’s character is much too frail: she is 
not the staunch woman of Hebraic- 
Christian tradition whose glory it is that, 
born a gentile, sprung from one of the 
“lesser breeds without the Law,” she 
deserved the privilege of becoming a 
direct ancestress of Jesus Christ. 


Perennial Tractor Salesman 
Hetio, Mr. Henperson, by William 


Hazlett Upson. Rinehart. 313 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


To a long-suffering book reviewer who, 


month after month, wades through 
books that are generally bursting at the 
seams with filth, Upson’s Hello, Mr. 
Henderson was as refreshing as a cool 
breeze on a hot July night. 

Most of these fifteen short stories ap- 
peared in the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s magazines from fifteen to twenty- 
five years ago. 

For hearty enjoyment, the “trials and 
tribulations” of the sales and service 
department of the Earthworm Tractor 
Company are incomparable! The intri- 
cate situations are a tribute to the au- 
thor’s fine imagination and they show 
his thorough acquaintance with his sub- 
ject and with the locales of the various 
stories. 

The style of the book is unique in 
that many of the episodes are in the 
form of telephone conversations—which 
makes for swift action. Without being 
burdened by what some authors fool 
themselves into considering “their mes- 
sage,” the reader can just sit back and 


laugh. 





For if it is important to get the mean- 
ing of the world right it is also important 
to get the accidents of the world right. 
And one of the chief accidents of the 
world today is that the majority of hu- 
man beings entirely fail to get the mean- 
ing of the world right. 

Bruce Marshall 


in- The Commonweal 








CONCERNING 
FLAME BEARING 


Jules Cardinal Saliege has 
much to say on the subject. For 
instance, “A strong Christian is 
not a part of a system, a crea- 
ture of habit. He is 
a revolutionary ... 
he revolts against 
all injustices, but 
especially those 
which do not affect 


This great pri- 
mate of the fighting 
French has suffered 
with the men of our 
time. He writes with 
the directness and 
depth of a man close to the 
problems of the masses. He is 
concerned with war, pleasure, 
education, the family, world 
federation, prayer, the mission 
of women, the aspirations of 
workers, and other great matters 
of our day. The cardinal’s book 
—Who Shall Bear the Flame? 
—is available at bookstores. 
Cloth $2.75, paper $1.75. 





GIFT BOX: If you want a top- 
flight gift for someone, ask your 
bookseller for the handsome 
Fides’ gift box, containing Car- 
dinal Saliege’s book plus two 
other modern classics, Growth 
or Decline?, the tremendous 
pastoral letter by Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard; and The Pres- 
ence of Mary, by Francis Char- 
mot, a volume that explains 
clearly and simply Our Lady’s 
role in the modern apostolate. 
The gift box sells for $4.50. 


Other books of lasting value 
that will make gifts of substance 
are The Apostolate of Public 
Opinion, by Felix Morlion 
($1.75); Paradoxes, by Henri de 
Lubac (50¢); The Beginning of 
Goodness, by Columba Cary- 
Elwes ($1.00); and our new 
four color children’s book, The 
Cross Against the Sky, by Sister 
Mary Immaculate, C.S.C. 
($1.50). 





FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago- South Bend - Montreal - Paris 
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Three Generations 

Tue Square, by Haidee Terrill. Mac- 
millan. 302 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


Those of us with early memories of Vic- 
torian era homes will slip so easily into 
the family and social lives of the Lan- 
drys, MacBrides and other Covenant 
Square families of an old river town in 
New York state that we may not realize 
the artistry Mrs. Terrill has put into 
this three generation novel which carries 
Lucee from her girlhood, through the 
troubled years of maturity and mother- 
hood, to the trials of adapting herself in 
her declining years to the changing 
standards of modern days. 

In fancy we can stand with Kernan, 
the hidden, illegitimate child, watching 
from his attic window the comings and 
goings in the Square—the parties, balls 
and coaching excursions. We can see 
competent Doctor Fogarty make his 
calls, and wonder about the family 
secrets that Judge Donlevy manages so 
discreetly. We follow along with the 
same Kernan, now grown and accepted 
by his contemporaries, to the free and 
easy, bootlegger’s roadhouse which en- 
gulfs the remaining dwellers in the fast 
declining Square. Lucee battles alone to 
maintain the charmed existence which 


she still considers the right and duty of . 


all gentle folks, before she finally rea- 
lizes that the old traditions are mean- 
ingless. 

This is definitely an_ interesting, 
worthwhile novel, displaying the au- 
thor’s good sense of drama. 


Same Old Stuft 

Gypsy Sixpence, by Edison Marshall. 
Farrar, Straus. 371 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


The storyteller of this novel lays his 
cards on the table in the first paragraph. 
He tells us that he lost his innocence 
with his milk teeth, that he had no 
fondness for it, could not afford it, and 
calls it a good riddance. 

He is Romulus, half English but pre- 
dominantly Gypsy. His tale is a journey 
of adventure through three continents. 
There is warfare and big game hunt- 
ing, but mostly there is one prolonged 
scene of lust, sparing us none of the 
trimmings. 

What skill and knowledge the author 
does have are badly perverted in the 
telling of this story. 
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PROLOGUE FOR THE HOLY YEAR 
(Continued from page 155) 


is never aware of the author or her opin- 
ions or anything but the story of the 
Vatican. 

The book is filled with information. 
How it was that one family was given 
for all time the privilege of supplying 
palms for St. Peter's on Palm Sunday. 
What happened when news got out in 
Rome that Pius XI had ordered a jail 
built in the Vatican. How much Vatican 
employees are paid. Why a soldier of 
the Swiss guard may no longer marry. 
Why the privilege of photographing the 
Vatican for the movies was given to a 
Jew. These are the little stories that give 
the book warmth and that satisfy the 
curiosity of the average reader. 

But there is more than just satished 
curiosity to be gained from the book. 
There is information about the excava- 
tions under St. Peter’s and details which 
indicate that, whether St. Peter’s bones 
have been found or not, valuable archeo- 
logical work has been accomplished. 
There is a brief historical sketch of the 
trouble between the Vatican and the 
Italian government and details of the 
solution of the trouble. There are de- 
scriptions of the vast libraries and art 
collections and an account of the out- 
standing technical work which is being 
done to preserve “these works of art. 
There are sketches of the men who 
work with the Pope and explanations 
of the many offices which help to carry 
out the vast administrative work of the 
Vatican. This is some of the information 
which will give to almost any reader a 
wider understanding and appreciation 
of the Catholic Church. 

Yet if all this information, about mat- 
ters great and small, were not included 
in the book, it would still be a book 
worth reading because of the fine pic- 
ture it presents of Pope Pius XII. In 
the last three chapters, “The Holy 
Father as Others See Him,” “His 
Private World,” and “His Larger 
World,” there is contained a picture of a 
man singularly devoted to his duties as 
leader of the world-wide Church. 

“In his selfless attempt to achieve last- 
ing good results in the name of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Holy 
Father makes a constant and stubborn 
effort to simplify his own life. He dele- 
gates to others many duties which are 
pleasant and interesting—but time-con- 
suming. He has cut his private pleasures 


to the minimum, made austerity a prin- 
ciple of his existence. 

“Although he can discuss music with 
Yehudi Menuhin—and has surprised 
Mr. Menuhin with his knowledge—he 
no longer touches his violin. While his 
taste is trained and he is appreciative of 
paintings and art forms, he permits him- 
self no interest at all in the Vatican 
museums. He consults with Baron Bar. 
tolomeo Nogara, prefect of the galleries, 
only on the budget neded to run them 
and preserve their treasures. He will not 
read a book for his own personal en- 
joyment.” 

The rigorous, _ self-sacrificing _ life 
which the Pope leads is so rarely broken 
by moments of complete relaxation that 
descriptions of the few that occur seem 
doubly valuable. 

“Commandatore Angelo Stoppa, the 
chauffer . . . drives him when he goes 
to Castelgondolfo. Stoppa, with only a 
few others, has seen the Pope relaxed 
and happy to escape from the city. 

“Once the smart black 1948 Cadillac 
is on the road outside Rome, it is not 
unusual for His Holiness to pick up the 
speaking tube and order speed. ‘Faster, 
faster,’ he says. As he sits in the single, 
fawn-upholstered chair in the center of 
the back seat, the Holy Father smiles, 
blesses those who kneel in recognition 
of the tiny gold-and-white silk papal 
flags or the SCV-1 license plate, and en; 
joys his outing completely. He fiddles 
with the dials of the radio which is 
concealed in two cabinets flanking his 
comfortable chair. If lively, rhythmic 
modern music results, he is inclined to 
let it play on and gently nod his head in 
perfect time with the beat.” 

All of this, text, photographs, and 
maps, present a thorough and, in the 
best sense of the word, a popular picture 
of the Vatican. There is much in it 
that should be of interest to all, and to 
many all of it will be of great interest. 
The book bears the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Spellman. P.K.C. 


We must guard against thinking that 
the powers and treasure of the muses 
are empty adornment which has noth 
ing to do with “practical” life. Only 
those unfortunates who have never been 
touched by them try to convince us of 


that. Franz Werfel: Between 
Heaven and Earth 
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The Life and Trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty 


Tue Carvinat’s Story, by Stephan K. 
Swift. Macmillan. 328 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


‘Your questions are no questions. They 
are suggestions of the devil.” These are 


Cardinal Mindszenty’s own words at his , 


trial and they epitomize that trial per- 
fectly. Following so soon upon another 
sympathetic sketch, published only a 
short time ago, of a much discussed 
man, this work should not be prejudged 
without a hearing. It is not a mere repe- 
tition. The author, Stephen K. Swift, 
presents us with a judicious selection 
of events, direct quotations from the 
cardinal’; own words on various occa- 
sions, and shows the high esteem for 
their shepherd on the part of the Hun- 
garian people. Then follows the narra- 
tive of the trial before a most hostile and 
savage court. Here the narrative is al- 
most entirely in the actual words of the 
proceedings of the court. But the 
prelude to that trial, drawn from the 
testimony of those who saw and heard, 
is appalling. Anyone who reads the 
author's story of how the cardinal was 
tobbed of his senses, and mind, and will, 
must feel that here indeed is the anti- 
Christ himself, so dreaded by men for 
two thousand years. There is a third 
section built up entirely from the direct 
words of Cardinal Mindszenty in his 
public utterances, documents and other 
materials. 

All in all, The Cardinal’s Story tells 
of a real priest, poor himself and a lover 
of the poor. How truly he is pictured as 
a loyal son of the Church and a loyal 
subject of the Apostolic Crown of St. 
Stephen! It will come as a distinct com- 
fort to American readers to learn that 
their financial support had aided in re- 
storing this precious heirloom to the 
Magyar people. Only a man of the 
heroic lines of Cardinal Mindszenty 
could stand out as he does in the Marian 
episode described on page 89. Every 
page teems with the love of a father for 
his own and over it all, but behind the 
scenes, is the influence of his mother. 
The author, though not of the Catholic 
faith, is in a unique way Catholic 
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minded in his narrative which is as 
edifying as it is refreshing. 

Besides the narrative proper there is 
reprinted in this volume the sermon of 
Francis, Cardinal Spellman, on the per- 
tinent subject “Rebellion to Tyrants is 
Obedience to God.” This forms a fitting 
introduction to the whole story of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. Two appendices close 
the work, the second of the two being a 
chronology of the history of the Hun- 
garians from 400 B.C. to the present and 
another chronology of the life of the 
cardinal. 

From other sources we learn that The 
Cardinal’s Story is the result of 10,000 
miles of travel by air, rail, car and on 
foot, visiting 18 cities, towns and 
monasteries. Among the witnesses in- 
terviewed were eyewitnesses of the car- 
dinal’s trial and two who saw the car- 
dinal in prison. More than 700,000 
words of the cardinal’s papers, corre- 
spondence, notes, pastoral letters, and 
diaries were digested in the making of 
this book. These materials cover the 
most critical period in present-day so- 
ciety, beginning with the fall of pagan 
nazism in Germany and the spread of 
materialist communism through France. 
There is, then, little room, if any, for 
skepticism about the factual content of 
the work. Forty-two eye witnesses have 


Anne Fremantle, Author of 
Desert Calling 


furnished the facts on which this dra- 
matic account of the cardinal’s life and 
work is based. They range from Chris- 
tine, the simple peasant woman who 
knew young Father Mindszenty when 
he was a fledgeling priest, to a colonel 
of the political police who witnessed 
his treatment in a communist prison 
just before the trial. 


Biography of Hermit-Priest 
And Apostle of the Sahara 


Desert Catuinc, by Anne Fremantle. 


Henry Holt. 364 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by D. Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. 


This is the most recent life of Charles 
de Foucauld, the apostle of the Sahara 
and hermit-priest, hitherto known to 
most of us through the fine, sympathetic 
biography by Rene Bazin. It may be 
questioned immediately whether, in 
spite of adding much factual informa- 
tion, and of being certainly informed by 
a great love for her subject, Mrs. Fre- 
mantle has done a biography that will 
supplant Bazin’s—for the book does not 
really come alive, as a great biography 
should, and as Bazin’s does, to a greater 
degree. 

The details of the life are all here, 
and not tediously presented, for every- 
thing Mrs. Fremantle writes is done 
with a fine grace and technical skill. 
De Foucauld was born in 1858, into 
the minor French nobility, and destined 
for a military career—he was a military 
school classmate of Marshal Petain. As 
a young officer, he was a typical man 
of his age, with not very much profes- 
sional interest in the army, and a great 
deal of almost-professional interest in 
attractive young women. This part of 
his life lasted for 28 years, being termi- 
nated by an abrupt conversion, through 
a general Confession to the Abbe Huve- 
lin, from that point on de Foucauld’s 
spiritual adviser. In 1890, young Charles 
entered a Trappist novitiate, but was 
found too much an original, and tto 
much a solitary, for that life. Then there 
were several astonishing years as a 
menial servant of a community of nuns 
in Nazareth, during which he attained 
a very high level of the spiritual life, 
and at the end of which period Abbe 
Huvelin commanded him to go on to 
the priesthood, which fie received in 
1901, beginning immediately his aposto- 
late to the desert as a missionary-hermit 
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among the Touareg tribe at Tamanras- 
set in the Sahara. 

Fourteen years were left to de Fou- 
cauld to rise to new heights of personal 
sanctity, and to be of immense service 
to his adopted Touaregs. On December 
1, 1916 (the First Friday of the month), 
he was murdered by four Moslem fa- 
natics of the tribe. The cause of his 
beatification has been introduced at 
Rome, but surely it is a bit premature 
of Mrs. Fremantle (Cor her publishers) 
to refer to de Foucauld as “Sinner, 
Saint, Explorer, Priest.” All Catholic 
school, college, and parochial libraries 


will want this book. 


Memories of Life 
With Roosevelt 


Tuts I Rememser, by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Harper. 387 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


Eleanor Roosevelt admits that everyone 
who writes about Franklin Roosevelt 
does so from his own point of view. Al- 
though she cannot be entirely objective 
about her husband, she feels that “there 
are some things I know that I feel sure 
nobody else can know.” Some persons, 
perhaps, understand a particular facet 
of Roosevelt’s personality better than 
she; but she believes that if she divulges 
what she knows to be true about her 
husband’s characteristics, she can aid the 
historians of the future. 

With considerable candor but good 
taste, Mrs. Roosevelt reviews her life 
with Franklin Roosevelt from his early 
political life in New York to the United 
States Presidency. During those years 
“life was never dull” she declared. 

This I Remember is not a political 
history of Roosevelt’s public life al- 
though Mrs. Roosevelt not infrequently 
justifies her husband’s policies. Because 
President Roosevelt was an invalid who 
could not navigate freely, with the ob- 
ject of checking official reports, he em- 
ployed at times the reportorial skill of 
his wife “to get the results of other 
people’s thinking.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt communicates that her 
husband did not seek a third term. He 
preferred playing the part of an elder 
statesman but because of the war and 
because he did not see a likely succes- 
sor (although Secretary of State Hull 
was his choice) he consented to run 
again. Under prolonged hostilities, 
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though, Roosevelt's health steadily de- 
teriorated. When he returned from the 
Yalta Conference he accepted his in- 
validism for it was necessary for him to 
sit down while he addressed Congress. 

Numerous — personalities are men- 
tioned, some at greater length than 
others, but all interestingly. Louis Howe 
is credited with being Roosevelt's most 
confidential adviser. Harry Hopkins 
tried but did not succeed in filling 
Howe’s place. James Farley and Edward 
Flynn, whose contributions to the Roose- 
velt campaigns are underplayed, are 
largely political opportunists. “Al” 
Smith, despite some generous observa- 
tions, comes off badly in a comparison 
with her husband. Churchill became a 
warm personal friend as did Bernard 
Baruch and Wilkie. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
account of other visitors to the White 
House makes informative and interest- 
ing reading. 

The reader will not always agree 
with Mrs. Roosevelt. She supports some 
policies already discredited and some 
still highly controversial. Despite the 
obvious shortcomings of the book, which 
the reader acquainted with contempor- 
ary politics will pick out readily enough, 
This I Remember is honestly written 
and a worthy addition to a growing 
Rooseveltiana. 


Escape from Soviets 

Leap to Freepom, by Oksana Kasen- 
kina. Lippincott. 295 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


This book is a powerful indictment of 
Soviet ideology. Naturally a woman can 
portray, better than a man, the excruci- 
ating agony of hunger and helplessness 
which overshadow every intimate situa- 
tion in life under the Soviets. 

In 1930 Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia published her memoirs, The 
Education of a Princess. This depicts 
the sufferings of royalty during the 
Russian revolution of 1917. Mrs. Kasen- 
kina’s book relates to the persecution of 
the higher middle class, the intelli- 
gentsia, and the absolute control 
Moscow exercises over all education and 
culture. Both books point up the sweet- 
ness of the native Russian and his deep 
love of family“ Both make it plain that 
any display of ‘initiative is the unforgiv- 
able sin under the Soviets. 

It is a mistake to take up Leap to 
Freedom, as this reviewer did, with the 


assumption, “Oh well, I know what the 
story will be like.” ‘The narrative crystal. 
lizes the psychology of fear with which 
Moscow attains its control. 

In simple, pungent language Mr. 
Kasenkina covers her life to the day 
she leaps to freedom from the Russian 
consulate in New Yoyk, to the pave. 
ment below. A schoolteacher by profes. 
sion, and obviously a brilliant scholar, 
she is keen enough to realize that there 
is sufhcient drama inherent in her ex. 
periences without further dramatizing 
them with her pen. 


From Oklahoma Ranch 

To Ziegfield Follies 

‘THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILL Rocers, 
edited by Donald Day. Houghton 
Mifflin. 410 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 
In reading the life of Will Rogers one 


becomes aware that he was more than a 
humorist; he was a real American. 
Starting as a cowpuncher on an Okle- 
homa ranch, Will used his knack witha 
lariat to enter various wild west shows 
and after traveling around the world 
he wound up as one of the stars of the 
Ziegfield Follies. 

His brand of humor was unique. His 
commentaries, drawn mostly from cur 
rent events, sometimes contained more 
wisdom than wit, and always kept his 
audiences chuckling. He poked fun at 
politicians and Presidents alike. 

During his lifetime, Will Rogers was 
perhaps idolized and enjoyed by more 
people than any other single entertainer. 
He had a flair for showmanship, but it 
was his understanding of human nature, 
his homespun philosophy that was 4 
part of his humor that endeared him to 
the hearts of his followers. At the time 
of his death, in 1935, he was the top 
motion-picture box-office _ attraction, 
radio entertainer, newspaper columnist, 
after-dinner speaker and lecturer in the 
United States. 

In the present volume, Donald Day 
has carefully selected a series of bio 
graphical articles that give the readet 
an insight into the real character of the 
author and at the same time provide a 
excellent informal commentary on the 
events of the time. The informal style 
of the articles, the warmness and ul 
derstanding which were ‘always a pall 
of his humor, provide enjoyable and it 
formative reading. 
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Pioneer of Women 
In American Medicine 
Cuip oF Destiny, by Ishbel Ross. 

Harper. 309 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Leo Gonzaga, 

iL. 

Whatever her major purpose (perhaps 
a centennial volume), Ishbel Ross has 
succeeded well in presenting a biogra- 
phy of Elizabeth Blackwell, “child of 
destiny,’ a pioneer American career 
woman. 

So much has been packed into this 
small book that readers may wish the 
author had written less of the historic 
background, less of the intimate family 
life of the Blackwell’s, and more of the 
heroic little person who “on occasion 
could look 14 feet tall.” 

Very effectively, Mrs. Ross has used 
the wealth of material available in the 
diaries and publications of the Black- 
wells whose highly intellectual life 
(the result of a liberal education in 
England) complemented by practical 
living and austere Quaker home life, 
made their pioneering in America fruit- 
ful and memorable for humanity. 

Her favorite Bible texts, “Love seek- 


eth not her own,” and “The pure of 
heart shall see God,” shone like a bea- 
con in the too often impenetrable dark- 
ness that enveloped Elizabeth as she 
struggled against insult, ostracism and 
opposition especially from women. A 
bleak entry in her diary, “I must work 
by myself all life long,” is typical of 
Elizabeth's self-analysis and her ability 
to recognize facts as they were. Stu- 
dent 130, the first woman to be admitted 
to the medical school of Geneva Col- 
lege, was gifted with a foresight that 
was prophetic. 

Her long life of 89 years stemmed 
from roots of courage, virtue and mor- 
ality which her Quaker ancestors had 
implanted, yet she was very definitely 
a product of the time in which she 
lived. From her active and selfless life 
tentacles touched two continents, con- 
tacting admirable members of the medi- 
cal profession, and women like Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


Supplemented with pages of bibli- 
ography and an excellent index, Child 
of Destiny is not only eminently read- 
able, but practically usable for reference 
and research. 





Biography of Cripps’ 

British Labor Leader 

StarFFoRD Cripps: Master STATEs- 
MAN, by Eric Estorick. John Day. 
342 pp- $5.00. 
Reviewed by Thomas P: Neill 


Good biographies are written only by 
men who have a deep understanding 
and a full sympathy for their subjects. 
But the author must avoid the occupa- 
tional danger of uncritically worship- 
ping his subject and “blowing it up” 
out of all proportion to its actual worth. 
Mr. Estorick has not avoided this dan- 
ger. Again, the biographer who wishes 
to say anything definitive must wait at 
least until his subject is in the grave, or 
better, until time enough has elapsed 
to let the subject be viewed in proper 
perspective. And Sir Stafford Cripps is 
still very much alive. 

Mr. Estorick had the advantage of 
free access to Cripps’s letters and diaries, 
fom which he quotes extensively. But 
somehow his subject does not emerge as 
areal person. He remains a shadowy 
figure, the embodiment of a certain 
Political and social attitude toward the 
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contemporary world. ‘The author posits 
the thesis that Cripps and the labor 
leaders in England have developed a 
secularized religion Cwhich term, of 
course; is not employed), that they have 
transferred the old religious drives of 
nineteenth-century disestablished sects 
to twentieth-century problems of wages 
and hours, social security and class equi- 
librium. There is a measure of truth 
in this thesis, but it remains a confus- 
ing thing, without discernible lines or 
shape, in the author's handling of it in 
this biography. 

Sir Stafford Cripps is an important 
figure today, and one who wishes to 
understand the current English crisis 
would do well to understand Cripps. 
This book is helpful in presenting a 
good deal of information not elsewhere 
available. As popular biography, how- 
ever, it palls; as a sociological study it is 
not critical or probing. It is more a book 
of propaganda for Cripps’ party-line 
theory. Right or wrong as these theories 
are—and they are a mixture of the two— 
the book does not stand up as better 
than a rather dull study of an important 


contemporary. 








THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY 


A compendium of the 15 Volumes of 
the Enclopedia in One Volume. Com- 
piled and Edited under the Direction 
of 


JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 
1104 pages. 7% x 10% inches. 


. Every subject in Religion, Scrip- 
ture, Doctrine, Morals, Worship. 


. The Church in every country, 
dioceses, centers, missions; the 
hierarchy, clergy, religious orders: 
Church societies; lay organiza- 
tions, sects, the various Churches, 
false religions. 


. Historical events and _ persons, 
saints, popes, prelates, priests, 
celebrated men and women. 


. Popular explanation of subjects in 
philosophy, psychology, education, 
ethics, sociology and political sci- 
ence, with which religion is con- 
cerned. 


. Arts which have served and de- 
rived inspiration from religion: 
painting, architecture, sculpture, 
music, literature, artists and au- 
thors. 


. The relation of science with re- 
ligion through notable Catholics 
and other Christians prominent as 
scientists. 


Valued by Those of Every 
Denomination 


“Already our public has made very 
much use of your grand book. It has 
helped some to better understand the 
Catholic religion and also the Protes- 
tant.”—from a Public Library. 





THE GILMARY SOCIETY—A Membership 
Corporation, 317 East Fordham Road, New 
York 58, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia Dictionary for which I en- 
close $6.75 postpaid. 
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Final Years of 

Tsarist Russia 

Famity ALzuM, by Paul Chavchavadze. 
Houghton Mifflin. 237 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives 


Now that Paul Chavchavadze is settled 
in an old captain’s house near the tip 
_of Cape Cod, he looks back, with 
amused detachment, to his youth in 
the final years of the Tsarist regime. In 
Family Album he gives us a series of 
striking portraits which show how di- 
verse Russian character can be. 

His military grandfather, descended 
from the last reigning King of Georgia, 
was notably honest and notably tight- 
fisted, yet beloved by all. His civilian 
grandfather was a talented spendthrift, 
whose wife wore his extravagant pres- 
ents with pleasure, even though it took 
her years to pay the bills. One uncle 
was a passionate circus addict, at whose 
death the circus declared a day of 
mourning and followed him to the grave 
in full regalia, the trainers bringing their 
caged lions and tigers along. 

His own adventures are equally en- 
livening. Escaping from Russia during 
the Revolution, he was interpreter to 
Colonel Boyle, that remarkable Canadi- 
an who was knight errant to Queen 
Marie of Roumania. In World War II 
Chavchavadze, now an American citi- 
zen, was liaison officer to the Soviet 
forces and had many revealing talks 
with his countrymen. 

This is a gay, readable book which 
will help one to understand the Russian 
character. 


Memories of the Theater 


A Woman oF Parts, by Sarah Truax. 
Longmans, Green. 247 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 

This is a log-book of the stage from the 

memories of Sarah Truax, who has been 

a “woman of parts” from her girlhood 

days in stock companies until today 

when, at 76, she still has a vigorous in- 
terest in things theatrical. 

Old timers who were habitues of 
stock performances will find her book a 
medley of familiar names and titles and 
places. She writes about them all tender- 
ly, nostalgically, in minute detail that 
must have been well fortified by publi- 
cation files as well as a_ prodigious 
memory. It is well salted with names 
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famous to patrons of one night stands 
and seasoned with human-interest stor- 
ies of those people and plays which 
have become the tradition of stock 
theater. If a good: many of the stories 
seem to come direct from her own in- 
dex of personal successes, the book is, 
after all, her autobiography, and few 
actresses have been noted for their pro- 
fessional modesty. 

This book will almost certainly re- 
ceive a warm reception from those in 
whose hearts the mere word “theater” 
strikes a spark. 


Short Biographies 


ILLustraTeD Minure Brocrapuies, by 
William A. DeWitt. Grosset & Dun- 
lap. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Walter Romig 
These high-light sketches, with por- 


traits, of 150 “famous people” include, 
among others, Attila, Balzac, Byron, 
Caesar, Caruso, Churchill, Columbus, 
Darwin, Erasmus, Ford, Gershwin, 
Henry VIII, Hugo, Jesus, Lenin, 
Luther, Mohammed, Moses, Newman, 
Pasteur, Plato, Roentgen, Babe Ruth, 
Socrates, Toscanini, Voltaire, Whitman, 
Weizmann and Brigham Young. 

Catholics will regret the inclusion of 
Christ as just another “famous man,” 
not to mention the heresy that He be- 
came “convinced of His divine calling” 
only when He saw John baptizing. 
Lenin’s sketch is a subtle defense of 
Communism. It is not true that “as a 
matter of history there can be no doubt 
that Moses founded the religion of the 
Jewish people.” The sketch of Alfred 
includes this statement: “Since educa- 
tion at that time was a special province 
of the Church, ignorance was wide- 
spread.” Note the nastiness of this: “An 
admittedly good husband to three of his 
four wives, Charlemagne had children 
by five other women and kept a notori- 
ously dissolute court. Nevertheless, his 
devotion to Christian religion was 
great.” In fact, sex is dragged in re- 
peatedly. Luther “the great reformer . . . 
married an ex-nun, who bore him six 
children . . . and in 1540 he figured in 
the new church’s first scandal, by sanc- 
tioning the bigamous marriage of Philip 
of Hesse.” 

More yellow journalism than biogra- 
phy, this book does not deserve a place 


in any library. 





A Family Which Sings 

Plays and Prays Together 

Tue Story oF THE Trapp Fammy 
SincErs, by Maria Augusta Trapp, 
Lippincott. 309 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Ann Cyr 


“And that makes the success of a con- 
cert: to keep the audience between 
tears and laughter.” And that makes the 
success of a book too, we thought, as 
we sighed, sniffled and chortled our 
way through the pages of this delight 
ful new book. 

This true story is written by the 
mother of the famous singing group, the 
Trapp Family Singers. The opening 
scene is laid in Austria where the writer 
is a fervent young candidate for the 
novitiate in a Benedictine convent at 
Nonnberg. She is sent by her superiors 
to act as governess, temporarily, in the 
home of Baron von Trapp, a distin 
guished naval hero, now a widower 
with seven children. After some amus 
ing ups and downs, they marry. 

Music is a family hobby. Under the 
fine musicianship of Father Wasner 
considerable talent is developed and 
they become well known throughout 
Austria, particularly for their folk sing 
ing. Then the family fortune is swept 
away in a bank failure; Hitler invades 
Austria and they are forced to flee the 
country, almost penniless. Their hobby 
must now become their bread and but 
ter. 

Their struggles in America with our 
language and customs; their efforts to 
obtain recognition in musical circles 
their almost constant lack of money is 
all told humorously. Beneath the cloak 
of -gaiety, however, the bare bones of 
cruel hardship are easily perceptible. 

Perhaps the key to this family’s ulti 
mate triumph over great odds can be 
found in the words of Mrs. Trapp when 
she says, “A family which sings together, 
plays together, and prays together, ust 
ally stays together.” 





The Church has always defended the 
proper role of reason. She no mote 
wants a theocracy than she wants an im 
perialism of thought that would dictate 
everything that men should say. The 
Faith is never a school of timidity 
narrow-mindedness. She hinders neithet 
research nor progress, but enlightens 
and elevates both. 

—Cardinal Suhard 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Collection of Short 
Biographies of Saints 

Saints ArE Nor Sap, edited by Frank 
J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 441 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
§.S.N.D. 


If, as Carlyle believed, history is the 
biography of great men, the history of 
the Church may well be found in the 
biographies of her saints. Whether or 
not Sheed and Ward had this in mind 
in their compilation of forty sketches 
of saints, from St. Paul to St. Teresa of 
Lisieux, the reader finishes the book 
with a sense of having raced down 
twenty centuries, of having seen the 
Holy ‘Spirit achieving His eternal mir- 
acle of perfecting human clay without 
destroying or disturbing the tremendous 
individuality of the creature which He 
had made. 

There is no attempt in the book at 
using the saints to support any thesis, 
unless it be that suggested by Frank 
Sheed in his note: from meeting the 
saints in such large numbers the reader 
will gain relief from monotony, and 
contact with vitality. The reader is re- 
minded forcibly, too, of St. John’s Apo- 
calyptical vision of many peoples and 
tribes and tongues. * 

The authors are representative of the 
best in Catholic scholarship and letters: 
Belloc and Chesterton; the Jesuits, 
Archbishop Goodier, C.C. Martindale, 
R. H. J. Steuart; the Dominicans, Hil- 
ary Carpenter, Vincent McNabb, Ger- 
vase Mathew, Aelfric Manson; Fr. 
Bruno de J.M., O.D.C., and Ida Cou- 
denhove, Alice Curtayne, C. P. Cur- 
tan, David Mathew, Donal O’Cahill 
and Raymond O'Flynn. The collection 
does not belie Mr. Sheed’s promise of 
hagiography with the accent on reality. 
lt is one of the best collections of saints’ 
lives to appear in recent years. 

It seems only just, however, to warn 
the librarian with a limited budget that 
if the library already has The English 
Way, The Irish Way, Goodier's Saints 
for Sinners, Martindale's What Are 
Saints and Steuart’s Diversity in Holi- 
mess (all Sheed and Ward _publica- 
tions ), thirty-four of the forty lives will 

found in those volumes. 
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Saint John Eudes— 
Father, Doctor, Apostle 
Tuer Hearts Be Pratsep, by Daniel 

Sargent. Kenedy. 309 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Loyola, 

R.S.M. 

It is consoling to. read in the history 
of the Catholic Church how the ages of 
unrelenting attack on the Church are 
also the times of great sanctity. Some 
three centuries ago, when Calvanism 
and Jansenism combined to drive out 
mercy from the minds and hearts of 
men, God inspired John Eudes to be- 
come the “author” of the liturgical wor- 
ship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
the Most Holy Heart of Mary. 

To Daniel Sargent, a convert of two 
decades ago, is due great credit for this 
fine biography of the forerunner of Saint 
Margaret Mary and the three children 
of Fatima. In the process of canoniza- 
tion John Eudes is referred to as the 
Father of this devotion because he was 
its founder, as the Doctor because he 
composed proper offices and Masses for 
it, and as Apostle because he did all in 
his power to spread this devotion. 

But spreading the devotion which was 
dear to his heart was not his only 


St. John Eudes, from Dust-Jacket 
of Their Hearts Be Praised 


achievement. He preached missions, es- 
tablished seminaries, founded two re- 
ligious orders, wrote scores of books— 
one of which took almost 20 years, and 
helped thousands who came to him for 
advice. All this was dane under the 
stress and strain of opposition and mis- 
understanding by ecclesiastical and _po- 
litical rulers. 

The author, in telling the interesting 
story of a preacher, writer and founder, 
never loses sight of the fact that he was 
first and foremost a true disciple of the 
Man of Sorrows. 


Handbook for Christophers 


Turee Minutes A Day, by James Kel- 
ler, M.M. Doubleday. 365 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Joseph Wagner 


The field of Catholic missions is not 
only far-off China and India. Mission- 
aries are not some strange breed of men, 
completely different from the ordinary 
run of Catholics. Our homes, offices, ° 
factories can be verdant mission fields. 
Every Christian has a mission to be a 
Christopher, a “Christ-bearer” to his 
own neighbors and friends. But we 
should not restrict our efforts to our 
immediate vicinity. Like Peter, we must 
launch out into the deep if we are to 
hope for a large draft of fish. For years 
Father Keller has been encouraging our 
Catholics to enter the four fields of wide 
influence: education, government, labor 
relations, and writing. His aim is not 
so much negative—complaining about 
Communists seizing posts of influence— 
as positive, by inducing our lay-Catho- 
lics to accept these posts and use their 
opportunities to present the Christian 
solution to the problems of the day. 
His repeated motto is: “It is better to 
light one candle, than to curse the 
darkness.” 

Some critics complained about Father 
Keller's book You Can Change the 
World that it put the conversion of the 
world on a mechanical basis. Three 
Minutes a Day supplements its prede- 
cessor, by supplying Christophers with 
a handbook of mental prayer for every 
day in the year. Father Keller has the 
knack of taking an incident,, narrating 
it succintly and effectively, then making 
a very pertinent application to the mod- 
ern scene. If his followers will take 
three minutes a day to read and pray 
this book, his movement is assured of 
success. 
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Highest Recommendation 

To Study of the Canon 

Tue Canon oF THE Mass, by Rev. 
Jerome Gassner, O.S.B. Herder. 404 
pp: $5.00. 
Reviewed by E. G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


It is the hope of this reviewer that the 
Herder Book Company will extend it- 
self far beyond its usual wont to make 
this splendid work known and read. 
We have in Father Gassner’s study 
much more than just another “liturgical 
book,” or another contribution to the 
“liturgical movement.” Far from being 
a special plea for any special field, it is 
the finest of integration of theological 
effort. 


The work is one vast erudition and - 


almost infinite detail, and we have 
every right to think it comes from a 
spirit rich in its love for what is holv. 
It should prove of permanent valve 
and what is more important, it should 
prove a source of spiritual delight not 
merely to priests, theological students 
and nuns, but also to many religious- 
minded lay people. Despite its vast back- 
ground of erudition, it is not labored 
and affected, not at all over-larded with 
the pretensions of research. The style 
is exceedingly simple and natural, but 
perhaps some will complain that the 
book as a whole is unnecessarily attenu- 
ated and repetitious. But this is hardly 
avoidable in a work which fondly 
studies every sacred word. 

In such a work it is impossible to 
point out what is most excellent; one 
can merely state preferences. This re- 
viewer likes to stress its thoroughness, 
its spirit of appreciation, and most of 
all its emphasis of the harmonic or sym- 
metrical structure of the canon and its 
relation to the sacred pages. “Several 
motives have influenced the symmetrical 
structure of the Canon and worked it 
out gradually to a clear architectonic 
form and to perfect consciousness: the 
sacerdotal prayer of Christ, the art of 
mosaics, the double consecration, the 
theological controversy about the mo- 
ment of consecration. We know how 
beautifully in the sacerdotal prayer of 
our Lord the petitions for His own 
glorification and for the glory of His dis- 
ciples, His intercession for the apostles 
and for their followers, are arranged 
symmetrically around verse 19 as the 
center of the entire prayer, around the 
words of consecration unto the bloody 
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sacrifice: ‘I sanctify myself.’ We know 
further that the art of mosaics reached 
its climax just at the time when the 
Canon received its final shape. We 
know that the same motives inspired 
the procession of saints in the Com- 
municantes and in the Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus, which inspired the ancient 
mosaics in the apse of Maria Maggiore, 
of the triumphal arch of St. Paul out- 
side the walls, of St. Apollinare in 
Ravenna. The composers of the Canon 
looked up with admiration to the glory 
of the transcendent art in the apse of 
Maria Maggiore with the Theotokos 
holding the Divine Infant in the center, 
adored by saints arranged in equal num- 
ber symmetrically on both sides. Mosaics 
and Canon have mutually inspired each 
other: the shining golden mosaics above 
have inspired the prayers said beneath; 
the ideas of the prayers have their re- 
flection in the perennial art of the 
mosaics which surround altar and 
priest. There is on the other hand the 
identical source of ideas for both, for 
Canon and mosaics: the heavenly liturg- 


ical of the Apocalypse.” 


The work in its entirety deserves the 
very highest recommendation. 


Mixed Marriages 

Tuey Mave Me Sicn, by John C. 
Heenan. Sheed and Ward. 110 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Raymond T. .McKee, 
C.Ss.R. 


This is a book with three prefaces 
and six instructions for the non-Catholic 
who intends to marry a Catholic. After 
reading the prefaces, one for pagans, 
one for Protestants, and one for priests, 
written in a friendly, conversational 
style, you want to rush out and buy a 
copy of the book for your . mixed- 
marriage friends. When you begin to 
read the pages outlining the proof for 
the existence of God, the existence of 
a spiritual soul, and the need of religion, 
you wonder whether your friends would 
not bog down. They are not too inter- 
ested in reading this book, in the first 
place, and they may never read on to 
get to the understanding of Christ, His 
Church, the Sacraments, the Mass, and 
the laws of marriage. They should 
study the book, but you know they 
will only read it. They will fail to find 
a clear distinction between habitual 
grace and actual grace. They will be 





confused about the relationship of the 
Last Supper, the Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the Sacrifice of the Cross. They 
will be a bit confused about the Cath. 
lic’s participation in the Mass. 

To even sketch the teachings of the 
Catholic Church in 80 short pages, is 
a difficult task. This book could well 
be used as a text with an instructor, 
Without an instructor, the prefaces and 
last chapter would give the non-Catho 
lic much to think about. 


Marian Message 

Of St. Therese 

St. ‘THERESE, MEssENGER OF Many, by 
Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. Carmelite 
Press. 56 pp. $1.00. 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, OP, 


With apposite Gospel simplicity Father 
Dolan tells the story of the Little Flower 
as Messenger of Mary. And it really is 
“good tidings.” It is also a splendid essay 
in hagiography or Mariology for it por 
trays the childlike ardor of the petite 
Therese Martin for the Lady Mary. 

Cradled in her infancy under Ou 
Lady’s protection, the Little Flower’ 
love for the Maternal Heart unfolded as 
the rose petals unfold, until the full 
bloom appears. Thus the devotion to the 
Blessed Mother of the Child Therese 
was a gradual consecration from the 
early dawn of rational childhood, to the 
day of her religious reception, then 
from the inception of her office as Mis 
tress of Novices, all though the writing 
of her autobiography to her dying day. 

The author is convinced that the 
Marian message of St. Therese has not 
been sufficiently emphasized. Hene 
through this work he has placed twelve 
illustrations and pictures of this saint, 
four of which I, a client of the Little 
Flower, have never seen. Marian str 
dents will appreciate the reprint of her 
poem, “Why I Love Thee, Mary.” 

As apostle of Mary’s scapular no other 
Carmelite has done more to publicize 
this badge of heavenly favor. Her lovely 
phrase, “Mary is more Mother than 
Queen” has stirred every heart. Clients 
of the Little Flower will treasure these 
gathered Marian texts of St. Theres¢, 
particularly the words she gasped on het 
last morning on earth, “I have pray 
all night to Our Lady.” Later turning 
to her Mother Prioress she whispered, 
“Present me to Our Lady. Prepare me 
to die well.” 
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Guide to Writings 

On Mystical Theology 

Gr, TERESA OF Jesus, by Father Gabriel 
of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. New- 
man. 123 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


One of the most precious attractions 
in the vast library of the Escorial in 
Spain is a quadrilateral showcase pre- 
senting, on each side under strong glass, 
one of the opened manuscript and auto- 
graph works of Teresa “of Jesus.” Her 
ifth work is treasured, in autograph, 
esewhere—in Seville, if I remember 
well. 

Although these five noted volumes are 
dassics for the student of ascetical and 
mysical theology, they present, even in 
English, such a labyrinth of rapid writ- 
ing and unfixed plan that for the ordi- 
nary man of prayer they have remained 
a kind of impregnable castle. Father 
Gabriel has opened the portals of this 
castle, allowing one to penetrate with 
understanding and appreciation into all 
its mansions, by his succinct and _pre- 
cise commentary and synthesis of what 
Mother Church calls St. Teresa’s “heav- 
enly doctrine.” 

At almost every turn he makes plain 
Teresa’s ideal to give self completely to 
God, to embrace suffering, to seek God's 
pleasure at all costs, to set one’s joy in 
the accomplishment of the divine will, 
to express perfect love in action, and in 
prayer to contemplate the Humanity of 
Jesus Christ. Without adopting the 
argumentative attitude of certain con- 
ttoversialists—always unedifying in the 
matter of prayer—Father Gabriel makes 
Teresa’s position plain regarding the life 
of contemplation and perfection. “Con- 
templation is a state of prayer wherein 
the soul is experimentally aware of 
God’s action within it.” (p. 24) “It is 
quite certain that perfection is by no 
means bound up with mystical graces 
and infused> prayer.” Cp. 28) “At no 
price, at no stage whatsoever of the 
Spiritual life, will Teresa allow us to 
withdraw ourselves from the Sacred 
Humanity.” Cp. 98) 

The Newman Press confuses _ its 
patrons by the title St. Teresa of Jesus, 
for only the abbreviation (St..) distin- 
guishes this title from another Carmelite 
classic listed on the wrapper as Saint 
Teresa of Jesus by R. P. Silverio de 
Santa Teresa, O.C.D. 

The volume by Father Gabriel will 
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Archbishop of Mexico’s 
Secrets for Finding God 
SECRETS OF THE INTERIOR LiFE, by 
Luiz M. Martinez, D.D. Translated 
by H. J. Beutler, C.M. Herder. 207 
pp: $3.50. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


The translator offers to the reader in 
a prefatory note his reason for translat- 
ing this book for publication: that the 
spiritual riches lodged in the confer- 
ences of the distinguished Archbishop 
of Mexico might be more widely dif- 
fused for the good of souls yearning for 
perfection. That riches are offered here 
is clear from the first chapter, and the 
author has, as well as a lofty understand- 
ing of spiritual things, a gentle love of 
souls. ‘The first eight chapters, on a 
variety of things—paradoxes, disorderly 
affections, confidence, and so forth— 
offer most wise counsel to earnest souls. 
Among these chapters three on the 
union of love and suffering and the 
fruitfulness, fragrance, and _ bitterness 
that are the outcome of this union are 
truly beautiful and inspiring. The title 
of the book is taken from Chapter Ten, 
“Secrets of the Interior Life.” 

The two secrets he wishes to reveal 
are the means of finding God and com- 
municating with Him. The first of 
these is a deeply rooted and intense 
faith, strong in spite of great obscurity, 
keeping the soul patient and loyal in 
the absence of any sensible consolation. 
Such faith enables one to see God 
everywhere. The second is an under- 
standing of the truth that God’s ways 
are not our ways. We have a certain 
view of the spiritual life and try to live 
by it, and find it very hard to believe 
that our plan is apt to be almost the 
contrary of God’s plan. Convinced that 
God’s ways are not our ways, we shall 
better understand and accept.the difh- 
culties, contradictions, and desdlations 
that are so often His way of love. 


The final chapters on the role of 
contemplatives, spiritual marriage, and 
transformation into God indicate that 
the author sees a lofty unity in the life 
of the soul, in the divinely appointed 
course of which the normal goal is con- 
templation. 





be read gratefully not only by members 
of the great Carmelite family but by 
every student interested in Catholic 
spirituality. 





Catholic Action 

How and How Not 

STupiEs iN CaTHotic Action, compiled 
by the Australian National Secretariat 
of Catholic Action. Fides. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Edward Doherty 


Those interested in joining, promoting, 
studying or writing about Catholic Ac- 
tion groups in North America will find 
this compilation intensely interesting. 

Others will find it a curious prescrip- 
tion for a way of life unknown to them. 
For the anonymous author or authors 
have put into print the principles of 
radical Catholicism which they have 
lived. : 

“We have written this book”, says the 
introduction, “for a precise and clear 
purpose. . . . For years we had listened 
to many people lamenting the sad state 
of the world but apparently too indiffer- 
ent or too lazy to improve things. Then 
came the War and one saw these same 
people cheerfully enduring discomfort 
and hunger, risking life and fortune, 
sticking grimly to dull and unprofitable 
tasks in spite of the most grisly terrors. 
. . . One could only ask in wonderment 
why they should show such courage 
and ingenuity when the crisis arrived 
and so little of these same qualities to 
prevent that same crisis.” 

Readers of this book may learn, if 
they do not already know, how to or- 
ganize groups to fight the evils of the 
world, to bring the truths of the Catho- 
lic faith to all those about them. Better, 
they must learn how not to organize . . . 
“for Catholic Action has suffered severe- 
ly from its friends as well as from its 
enemies. An incredible amount of con- 
fusion has been caused by amateur en- 
thusiasts who gave random advice, mis- 
read the Encyclicals, began the wrong 
sort of activities, wrote misleading ar- 
ticles.” : 

There are many books on Catholic 
Action in America; but the visitor from 
Australia is a welcome addition to them. 





When Ernest Psichari proclaims that 
one must write with fear and trembling 
under the eye of the Trinity, he is be- 
ing the mouthpiece of all those who 
believe in the immortality of each in- 
dividual soul, and therefore believe in 
the extreme importance of their writings 
as effecting each immortal destiny. 

Francois Mauriac: 


God and Mammon 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





Story and Defense 
Of Yalta Policy 


RoosEVELT AND THE RussiANs: THE 
Yacta ConFERENCE, by Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. Edited by Walter John- 
son. Doubleday. 367 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


This book by the former Secretary of 
State is both a useful record of events in 
which he had a part and an apology for 
a policy. The record fills in some of the 
aps in our knowledge of the diplomacy 
of World War II. For example, we learn 
from him that “the State Department 
was not a factor in the Far Eastern 
agreement, meaning the concessions 
made to Russia at Yalta in order to bring 
her into the war against Japan. This 
agreement was, however, not an on-the- 
spot improvisation; it was worked out 
by Ambassador Harriman. There are a 
number of similar details, concerning, 
for example, the history of the veto in 
the United Nations Charter and the 
history of early Allied policy in regard 
to Germany. In view of the current 
Communist propaganda line in that 
country it is interesting to learn that 
Stalin declared himself to be as “blood- 
thirsty” as anyone (after President 
Roosevelt had first used the word in re- 
gard to himself), and that former Am- 
bassador Maisky, speaking in Stalin’s 
presence, expressed views with which 
Mr. Morgenthau would have been in 
hearty agreement. 

While the book is interesting as a 
record, it is a failure as an apology. Mr. 
Stettinius, working with the assistance 
of the Chicago historian, Walter John- 
son, sets out to prove* that our Yalta 
policies were well conceived, that they 
constituted a necessary effort to get 
along with Russia, that the agreements 
reached would have been fine if kept, 
and that the blame for not having kept 
them must be placed at Russia’s door. In 
medical terms the operation was a suc- 
cess, but the patient died. The patient 
was placed in Russian hands. Stalin 
secured vital concessions of a very prac- 
tical nature; we accepted promises in re- 
turn. Why did we put so many of our 
eggs in one basket, and let Stalin carry 
it? There is, of course, the reference to 
military necessity, which not all military 
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men take as seriously as do Mr. Stet- 
tinius and Mr. Johnson; we must, 
among other considerations, bear in 
mind that one intelligence report which 
painted our military situation in regard 
to Japan in dark colors did reach Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and that two others, 
which were based on a much more cor- 
rect appraisal, did not, although an air 
force general was sent to Yalta for the 
specific purpose of making one of the 
reports known to the President, whom, 
however, he was unable to see. He had 
to leave the document with Mr. Hop- 
kins, who may never have shown it to 
the Chief. Besides, it would seem that 
the official opinion according to which 
advance’ payments had to be made to 
the Russians on their future coopera- 
tion—to be delivered at a time when the 
defeat of the common enemy would 
make the Russians less dependent upon 
our assistance than ever—should have 
been modified on the basis of the experi- 
ence had at the conference itself. Mr. 
Vishinsky; when asked to respect the 
need of the American delegation to 
move in accord with public opinion, 
answered, “The American people should 
learn to obey their leaders,” and in this 
connection Mr. Stettinius says that “the 
inaccurate information that the Russians 
had about the United States was a 
source of continual amazement to us.” 
Such attitudes are not surprising to 
anyone who knows the history of tyran- 
ny, but then, it seems that at Yalta the 
history of tyrannies was as little known 
to our negotiators as the history of 
alliances. 


One American’s Beliets 
Tuts k Do Betteve, by David E. Lilien- 
thal. Harpers. 208 pp- $2.50. 


Reviewed by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
The chapters of Lilienthal’s book appear 
to be talks he has given at schools, and 
many of them must have been very good 
talks. For Lilienthal writes with a sense 
of urgency, like a minor prophet; he has 
convictions, believes profoundly in God 
and man and in man’s stewardship over 
economic goods, and has a backlog of 
real and intense, if limited, experience. 
For example, the chapter on universal 
public service, which we recall was a 


commencement address, says that people 
must learn to help actively with the 
tasks of government, no matter how big 
the cash prize they must give up to do 
it, and once they have taken their tum 
in public life they should revert to 
private life. Young people, educated 
people, privileged people must stand 
prepared to cut into their plans and 
careers to help rule the tribe. 

This is a good little book, although 
far from great. Lilienthal has overloaded 
it with illustrations from TVA as if this 
were a model for almost anything men 
have to do anywhere. The authors 
“democracy” is a trifle wordy and spread- 
eagle and is short on enrichment from 
history and from precise and profound 
meaning. But the man means busines, 
and his book is worth reading. 


A Liberal Examines 

Part of South America 

THE Conpor AND THE Cows, by Chris 
topher Isherwood. Random House. 
217 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Addison Burbank 


Mr. Isherwood writes beautifully. If this 
were the simple travel-diary it purports 
to be, it would be wholly delightful 
But Mr. Isherwood went to South 
America with a two-fold purpose: to 
hail Liberalism and to bury the Church. 

Neither as a propagandist nor as 
mortician, however, ‘is he convincing. 
His political bias precludes objectivity, 
while his inability to speak Spanish isa 
constant impediment to his gaining 4 
rounded view of the countries he visited. 
His pages are liberally sprinkled (no 
pun intended) with attacks on the 
Church, often vicious and always quoted 
from prejudiced sources. 

Mr. Isherwood only once troubled to 
interview a Roman Catholic priest. This 
was Father Flaherty, a young Mary 
knoller who had started a mission in 
an Indian village near La Paz. Father 
Flaherty was all geniality and helpful 
ness, not suspecting that his visitor was 
leading him to say just what he wanted 
him to say and no more. So this seem 
ingly well-meant gesture to present both 
sides of the picture is quite empty. 
Father Flaherty gave Mr. Isherwood 
Father John J. Considine’s book Call 
for Forty Thousand. Yet even from this 
book Mr. Isherwood manages to cul 
arguments in favor of his thesis that the 
social ills of the people stem from 
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derical support of the “reactionary 
policy of Madrid” from the time of the 
Conquest to the present. 

In summation, Mr. Isherwood says: 
‘In the background, there is always the 
Catholic Church—sometimes unpopular 
and politically hamstrung, but | still 
wealthy and enormously powerful. Its 
past record is dubious and its present 
condition is deplorable—and yet, in de- 
fault of any better institution, it must 
be supported. It does at least represent 
an aspiration toward higher values. It 
prevents the bad from becoming even 
worse, and holds things together in its 
loose ethical bag. Also, it contains within 
itself, by its very nature, the perpetual 
possibility of regeneration. One day, it 
may emerge from its reactionary ob- 
scurity and show some really progressive 
leadership.” 


Does Mr. Isherwood abandon all hope 
of a spiritual basis for a free democratic 
community? By no means. It lies, he 
believes, in the Vedanta philosophy, 
which has already made a few converts 
in South America. 


“Swami Vijoyananda and the forty or 
fifty members of his congregation don’t 
look very formidable, certainly, in the 
midst of a country (Argentina) which is 
oficially and predominantly Catholic— 
one Hindu monk amongst three thou- 
sind priests! But the Vedanta Philoso- 
phy which Vijoyananda teaches is, in 


‘fact, a direct challenge to any Church 


or sect which claims a monopoly of the 
truth. Its challenge is contained in the 
assertion that spiritual truth can be 
found in many different places and in 
many different forms. If the Mission 
were exclusively dedicated to the cult 
of Sti Ramakrishna as the Son of God, 
vou could dismiss it as merely pagan. 
But what are vou to do with people who 
declare that Christ was also a Son of 
God, and Buddha and Krishna as well? 
How are you to deal with a philosophy 
which doesn’t attempt to convert you to 
anew creed, but which tries to give you 
a better understanding of your own? 
Every religious monopolist must natural- 
ly resent any such attempt to construct a 
world-wide synthesis. . . . It isn’t hard 
to defeat an avowed opponent 

sooner or later, his own hatred will 
make him overreach ‘himself. But how 
fan you defeat a man like Vijoyananda, 
who comes to you as a friend, writes a 
warmly devotional book about Christ, 
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and yet refuses absolutely to takes sides 
in your dogmatic quarrels?” 

It is too bad that Mr. Isherwood 
didn’t give Father Flaherty a chance to 
answer these questions. But that might 
have ruined his thesis! For this is a 
subtle religious tract, engagingly set 
forth as a travel-diary. Those who go 
along for the ride had better keep their 
eyes open for more than picturesque 
scenery and customs. 


Latin America’s 

Quest for Security 

THe Americas: THE SEARCH FOR 
HEMISPHERE Security, by Lawrence 
Duggan. Henry Holt. 242 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Paul S. Lietz 

Evelyn Waugh in his book on Mexico 

has defended the proposition that a 


writer is justified when he “mugs up” a 


few facts in the library, goes to Mexico 
for a week or two with a bare smattering 
of the language, hangs about bothering 
people with a lot of questions, and then 
proceeds to make money by writing a 
book telling them all their business. 
Using this formula, radio commentators, 
newspaper men, novelists, and just plain 
tourists have flooded the market with 
books on the Americans to the South 
—sometimes with great disservice to the 
cause of inter-American relations. 

It is a great relief to come across a 
book about Latin American affairs that 
bears the stamp of authenticity. Mr. 
Duggan’s solid little volume, published 
after his tragic death, carries the au- 
thority of long years at the Latin Ameri- 
can desk of the State Department added 


to a scholar’s knowledge of the back- 
ground of the Latin peoples and the 
complex record of the United States 
vis-a-vis the other Americas. 

The principal concern of the book is 
Latin America’s quest for security, from 
Europe, but also from the United States. 
With much plain speaking, Mr. Dug- 
gan traces the development of Monroe- 
ism until it was transformed into the 
intolerant racism of Theodore Roosevelt 
and the principle of interventionism. 
The turn for the better came finally 
under Hoover, acting under the advice 
and direction of men experienced in 
Latin American affairs like Henry L. 
Stimson and Sumner Wells. Franklin 
Roosevelt announced the principles of 
the new policy in his speech on the 
Good Neighbor in 1933. Words became 
deeds with the removal of the Marines 
from the Caribbean and the abandon- 
ment of such treaty rights of interven- 
tion as the Platt Amendment. 

These achievements were matched in 
the international field by the moment- 
ous decision at Montevideo formally 
renouncing our long cherished right to 
set straight the internal affairs of our 
Latin American neighbors. At subse- 
quent conferences the United States 
gradually extended the area of agree- 
ment on collective action in the hemi- 
sphere. Finally, at Bogota, last year, 
there was formally chartered the Or- 
ganization of the American State with 
the machinery necessary to cope with 
political aggression from inside or out- 
side the hemisphere. 

On the other hand, Duggan points to 
the comparative lack of progress in eco- 
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CAN You NAME IT? 


@ The following Christmas legend is contained in a novel which is con- 
sidered one of the finest published in the 20th century. Can you name it? 
If you want to be sure that your identification is correct, turn to page 180. 


“‘Dare you go out on Yule night, then?’ asked the lad. ‘Know you not 
that the Asgards-ride might have come by and taken you—?’ 


I trow ’tis not only the evil spirits that are abroad this night,’ she an- 
swered. ‘On Yule night they say all spirits—I knew a monk once, that is now 
dead—I trust well he stands before God’s face, for there was naught in him 
but good. He told me once—heard you ever of the beasts in their stalls, how 
they spoke together on Christmas night? They could talk Latin in those 
days. So the cock crowed: Christus natus est—nay, I remember not the whole. 
But the other beasts asked: Where? and the goat bleated: Betlem, Betlem— 
and the sheep said; Eamus, eamus—’’ 


. 
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nomic cooperation. In this field the 
United States and Latin America were 
poles apart at the Bogota meeting. The 
blind rage of the hungry Bogota mob, 
which gutted the beautiful capital of 
Columbia and nearly stopped the inter- 
American meeting, was in part a reac- 
tion to United States economic policy. 
As to the future, Duggan warns 
against a return to interventionism, par- 
ticularly such tactics as the recent “con- 
tinuous soap box castigation” of the 
Argentine regime. He maintains that 
the Latins aspire to democratic life but 
the handicaps are almost overwhelming. 
Literacy is the key to open to them the 
possibilities of a better standard of life, 
and this in turn is the prime requisite 
of stable democratic government. The 
final chapters of the book are devoted 
to showing how the United States may 
aid. Mr. Duggan has written a valuable 
book by which to get perspective in the 


current problems of the hemisphere. 


History and Account of 

How to Write History 

PrairniE SCHOONER Detours, by Irene 
D. Paden. Macmillan. 295 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser 


This book gives a detailed account of 
two famous attempts to establish shorter 
routes to California for ‘the pioneers. 
However, Hasting’s Cut-Off and Las- 
sen’s proved to be anything but shorter 
and easier for the 49’ers. 

In her account, the author follows 
these “detours” as they are now and 
she successfully weaves into the story 
of her modern searching parties the 
original accounts of what the emigrants 
saw and did. Mrs. Paden, incidentally, 
shows the methods which the historian 
of roads and trails must follow. The 
reader not only gets good history, but 
learns the work involved in writing his- 
tory. The reader will be amazed at the 
attention given to the accuracy of details 
and pleased with the excellent bibliogra- 
phy and index. 

This is a book which should delight 
the student of history and the general 
reader of history. It will delight the 
former because it is sound history based 
on primary records and remains. It will 
delight the latter because the smooth 
running style holds one’s interest and 
yet has enough of the dramatic to satisfy 
the emotions. Summing it up, this is a 
fine piece of historical writing. 
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Road to Socialism 
According to Beasley 


Poritics Has No Morats, by Norman 
Beasley. Scribners. 299 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 


As we go blithely and unconsciously 
down the wide road to socialism, it 
seems foolish to read a book like Politics 
Has No Morals. It tends to make one 
momentarily uncomfortable. There is 
actually little in the book that one can 
challenge. It is filled with unpleasant 
truths, with facts we do not wish to 
face. In seventeen fact-packed chapters, 
the author has shown us how far we 
have gone in the acceptance of the col- 
lectivist state, that is, the type of nation 
in which we accept meekly the conten- 
tion that politicians can both spend and 
save our money better than we can do 
these things for ourselves. We seem to 
wish security so ardently that we are 
willing to trade freedom for it. We are 
getting ready to give the politicians 
control over medical care, labor unions, 
education, housing, electric power, etc., 
because we have practically concluded 
that we can no longer govern ourselves. 
It is a discouraging picture. To drive 
the danger home to all of us, a reading 
of this book is recommended. 

Mr. Beasley charges the Roosevelt 
administrations with many errors and 
crimes. The last word in that sentence 
is not too strong, in his opinion. He 
believes that the spending of the 
$13,000,000,000 Social Security Fund 
by federal politicians was unethical; he 
believes that high taxes will mean a 
lower standard of living, because we 
shall have less left of our salaries as 
taxes go higher and higher; he stresses 
the fact that all of us pay in indirect 
taxes more than we realize; he fears the 
centralized government often advocated 
and defended by Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
he criticizes Roosevelt for the latter’s 
effort to destroy the independence of 
the Supreme Court; he condemns the 
secret “deals” made by Roosevelt at 
Tehran and Yalta because of the great 
advantages secured by Russia; he is 
forthright in condemning our govern- 
ment for throwing native born Ameri- 
cans of Japanese extraction into Ameri- 
can concentration camps during World 
War II. No punches are pulled. If you 
feel that possibly it is not too late to 
salvage some freedom for Americans, 


you will like this book. 








Road to Socialism 
According to Flynn 
THe Roap Aueap, by John T. Flynn, 

Devin-Adair. 160 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by James G. Noth 
According to author Flynn, blustering 
critic of the Roosevelt family and the 
New Deal, the road immediately ahead 
is a socialist one—no question about it. 
And, he takes pains to point out, we are 
much further along than we suspect. 

In applying the lessons of recent 
British history to our own case, as he 
does, the conclusion is at once made 
that “we must hold the line for the 
American way of life”—and this before 
our ignorance and folly make reversal 
of the course impossible. 

Mr. Flynn’s remarks in sum are not 
startlingly new, having been echoed in 
American politics at least since 1933, 
with varied intensities. They are im- 
portant today, however, in that they 
represent the thinking of a considerable 
segment of society, wholly outside of the 
claque sponsored by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. This adds a certain time- 
liness if nothing else. 

His concluding suggestions by way 
of holding the line amount to little 
more than exhortations to “get rid of 
compromising leaders”; “end the orgy of 
spending”; “return the government to 
the states” and above all, “don’t sur 
render.” 

Oddest of all perhaps is the statement 
that “we cannot depend on any political 
party to save us” but “we must build a 
power outside of the parties.” Then, 
having done his bit, Mr. Flynn departs 
on this cryptic note and leaves us to 
dismantle the Tyrant State ourselves. 


Life in the Ozarks 
Backwoops TEACHER, by Joseph Nel: 
son. Lippincott. 288 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by John P. Foley 


Into the little community of Big Piney 
nestled deep in the Ozarks came Joseph 
Nelson, schoolteacher, and Sally, his 
wife. There among a people “about like 
people anywhere: bright, dull, retarded 
and ‘queer’”, Nelson found a teaching 
job and a delightful story of life in the 
“last seedbed of Anglo-Saxonism.” 
Working in an atmosphere of dis- 
trust, he eventually turned a broken- 
down schoolhouse into an institution 
learning and won the admiration of the 
hillmen. Nelson pitted education and 
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common sense against the rampant su- 
perstition that guided and frequently 
ruined the lives of the backwoodsmen. 
Among the children he often found fer- 
tile ground. Verily, Joe Nelson was the 
best thing that hit Big Piney. 

No earthshaking expose, Backwoods 
Teacher is a simple story simply told. 
Devoid of ridicule, it portrays the hill- 
men with their superstitions and oddi- 
ties in such a way that we smug out- 
siders see in our own lives a modus 
vivendi not too dissimilar. 

But the story is chiefly a humorous 
one—a humor that springs from the 
heart and the land: refreshing and spon- 
taneous. The author has captured the 
spirit of the hill people and skillfully 
recorded their courage and fear and 
happiness and despair. 

Borrowing an Ozark colloquialism, 
Mr. Nelson “done good.” 


The President’s Mail 
Deak Mr. Present, by Ira R. T. 

Smith. Messner. 238 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
Ira R. T. Smith was paid for being 
nosey. In McKinley's administration he 
first began reading the presidential mail 
and continued to do so right up to his 
retirement last year. These entertaining 
memoirs of 51 years in the White House 
reveal an unusual and interesting career, 
one filled with excitement as well as 
headaches. When Smith began in 1897 
under McKinley, the President received 
100 letters daily; when he retired under 
Truman, the President received many 
thousands of letters daily, as for ex- 
ample the nearly 50,000 letters and post 
cards on June 12, 1947, occasioned by 
the Taft-Hartley bill. With the excep- 
tion of Taft and Wilson, all presidents 
were interested in the trend of the mail 
in so far as it would indicate the swing 
of public opinion. 

The President receives all kinds of 
mail imaginable. He has received a 
coyote, an Alaskan eagle, horned toads, 
nitroglycerine-filled fountain pens, sums 
of money, a Puerto Rican cow, food- 
stuffs, various brands of beverages. On 
one occasion Smith remembers opening 
a letter from a war widow which con- 
tained the ashes of her husband—to 
prove that he was dead. 

The presidents retain some of the 
gifts received but dispose of others by 
sending them to government agencies, 
hospitals, museums and research labora- 
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tories. Presidential salutions ran all the 
way from “Frankie Rassie Velt” and 
“The Great Promiser” to “The Onuble 
President.” 

Ira R. T. Smith’s delightful book is 
a mine of chit-chat information about 
the presidents and the occupants of the 
White House. It is revealing, affection- 
ate and humorous. After serving in the 
White House about one-third of our 
country's history and having opened 
well over a million letters, there is only 
one enforced rule in Smith’s house: his 
wife has to open all the mail. 


Liberal Interpretation 
Of America’s Crisis 
YEARS OF THE Moperns, edited by 
John W. Chase. Longmans, Green. 
354 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Carol Jackson 
This is a symposium of essays by twelve 
“specialists,” who write about the 
American crisis, each in terms of his 
own field. Topics range from economics 
to ethics, from freedom to science. The 
contributors are fairly well known men 
like Alvin Johnson, Perry Miller and 
Norman Cousins. They are almost all 
professors, bureaucrats, or both. They 
are as alike as peas in their liberalism. 
Years of the Moderns is profoundly 
dull. In no other respect does it attain 
depth. There is ‘not one penetrating 
observation in it. It could serve as a 
prototype of the emasculated intellect 
of the contemporary liberal. All of these 
men probably have good 1.Q.’s but not 
one of them can really think. The most 
striking evidence of this is the fact that 
they glide over the surface of a problem 
instead of reaching for its roots. Instead 
of analyzing they describe. Each essay 
in turn is merely a survey and a hack- 
neyed one, whether of the threat of the 
atom bomb or the things Americans eat 
and wear. The authors see America 
through a pale academic haze, describe 
it in the colorless language of sociology, 
and end up merely fingering the surface 
of life. They are gentle, sentimental, 
and obviously quite unable to save us. 
Europeans seem to do much better 
thinking, even when they are atheists. 
Remote from reality, the authors of 
this volume are also remote from God, 
and more remote than antagonistic. ‘The 
book is spotted with implied insults to 
the Church, but in a tepid and his- 
torically inaccurate sort of way which 
does not warrant a heated defense. 


Excellent Synthesis 

Of Social Sciences 

Soca Eruics, by J. Messner. Trans- 
lated by J. J. Doherty. Herder. 1018 
pp- $10.00. 
Reviewed by Denis McAuliffe, O.P. 


This is an ambitious and very success- 
ful attempt to respond to one of today’s 
pressing needs: a synthesis of the social 
sciences. 

Catholic teachers and students have 
come to rely heavily upon secular au- 
thors for their texts in sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science, largely no 
doubt because Catholic authors have not 
produced comprehensive treatments of 
these fields in the English language. 
The confusion thus generated in other- 
wise promising Catholic minds is dis- 
tressing. In Social Ethics Dr. Messner 
has supplied such a comprehensive treat- 
ment; and his translator has rendered it 
into excellent English. 

Drawing his materials from the purest 
sources of Catholic social wisdom, Dr. 
Messner has brought the full light of 
philosophy, history and experience to 
bear upon the questions of the founda- 
tions of society and the fields of soci- 
ology, political science and economics. 
The result is a clear and orderly syn- 
thesis which yields profound insights 
into social principles and phenomena. 

To prospectvie readers of Social Eth- 
ics, | address a few cautions. First, be 
sure you understand key terms such as 
“existential ends,” “self-integration and 
transcendance,” etc. Upon your grasp 
of these terms will depend your grasp 
of the doctrine which follows. Secondly, 
read certain terms with extreme care. 
“Metaphysical psychology,” for example, 
or “social metaphysics” carelessly read 
could lead to confusion regarding the 
distinction and hierarchy of the sci- 
ences. Thirdly, be alert for a few terms 
which have variant meanings in current 
American usage. For example, Dr. Mess- 
ner distinguishes the “welfare” from the 
“provider” state, while current American 
and British usage tends to identify the 
two. The “welfare” state of Mr. Justice 
Douglas, for instance, or of modern Eng- 
land, would seem to correspond to the 
“provider” state of Dr. Messner, and 
the “servile” state of Hilaire Belloc. 

I would note two insufficiencies of 
Social Ethics. First, there appears to be 
an overconfidence in free competition 
as a regulator of “the market.” This is 
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especially true with regard to the “firm 
adherence to the competitive principle” 
by American business. Dr. Goetz Briefs 
some years ago pointed out the Ameri- 
can fallacy of thinking in terms of free 
competition when the economic reality 
for half a century has been the ascend- 
ance of monopoly. T.N.E.C. and Brook- 
ings Institute researches bear this out 
and Pius XI, in 1932, noted the demise 
of: free competition and its replacement 
by economic dictatorship. 


Secondly, I note the failure to recog- 
nize that the “private property” of the 
modern corporation does not correspond 
to the traditional idea of private prop- 
erty. It is of vast importance to be aware 
of the communal nature of corporate 
property in order to recognize the many 
harmful social effects flowing from this 
type of “private communism.” 

Both of these insufficiencies are minor 
in a work of such proportions. Social 
Ethics is, I think, the best synthesis of 
the social sciences which has so far 


appeared in English. 
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number of copies of the follow- 
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Aquinas, edited by Anton C. 
Pegis, 2 vols., boxed 


In ordering the above books, 
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copy.” 
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Detailed Study of 
Analogy and Existence 


Tue Bonp oF Bein, by James F. An- 
derson. Herder. 341 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, O.P. 


The subtitle of this excellent scientific 
work is “An Essay on Analogy and 
Existence.” The book itself, The Bond 
of Being, represents sound research in a 
difficult problem of metaphysics. 

Mr. Anderson, throughout some 341 
pages, presents the Thomistic explana- 
tion of analogy with critical acumen 
and historical sense. The emphasis is 
placed upon the analysis of the con- 
cept of analogy to the determination of 
proper distinctions and the formulation 
of exact definitions. The role of analogy 
is fixed in the light of these definitions 
and is aptly illustrated by application 
to particular cases. Historical surveys 
are employed throughout to give back- 
ground to the problem and to argue 
the author's propositions. 

This study of analogy is divided into 
four sections. Part one treats of the 
Analogy of Inequality. Part two deals 
with the Analogy of Atribution. Part 
three has to do with the Analogy of 
Metaphor. Part four presents the telling 
chapters on the Analogy of Proper Pro- 
portionality. A short introduction pro- 
poses the problem-and_ outlines the 
method of treatment. Part four, with its 
analysis of the Analogy of Proper Pro- 
portionality and related questions and 
objections, makes up the heart of the 
study. 

Due to the fact that many traditional 
controversies find expression in this 
problem of analogy, many of Mr. An- 
derson’s statements of fact and judg- 
ments of criticism will be unacceptable 
to acknowledged philosophers and 
theologians. However, he substantially 
presents the Thomistic position. This is 
the task he set for himself. The author's 
grasp of this system is evidenced in the 
reductions made to first principles and 
ultimate conclusions. His criticism of 
other systems are expressions of Thom- 
istic principles. 

The author’s contention that a thor- 
ough understanding of the doctrine of 
analogy is a must for philosophers and 
theologians is unquestionably true. The 
fact that this work is.the only detailed 
study of analogy of late date in the 
English language makes a study of it a 
must for students of these branches of 


Christian Civilization 
As Gigantic Villain 
Letrers to My Son, by Dagober 


Runes. Philosophical Library. 92 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
A Viennese doctor of philosophy has 


addressed this series of rambling, self- 
conscious ruminations to his son. They 
are uniformly marked by a highly 
polished pedantry; their pretensions to 
the stature of philosophy do not lift 
them above the level of common plati- 
tudes. 

Western Christian civilization is the 
gigantic villain of these letters. Doctor 
Runes excoriates this civilization with 
its “highly academic” and “fantastic 
religion of love.” All the fanaticisms and 
crimes of Western history are attributed 
to this Christian ethic. The culture js 
essentially perverted by “the pernicious 
theology of the Crucifixion.” The author 
revels in blasphemy when he touches on 
any aspect of Christian culture. 


His grasp of fact is as fuzzy as his 
thinking. For instance, witness this 
crude distortion of fact: “Not a single 
believing Christian German of the sev- 
enty million stood up and said, ‘Nay, 
let us not murder.’” Or again, see how 
he magnifies the pagan Nazi gangsters 
into the entire German nation: “Who 
burned alive and gassed and tortured 
six million Jewish men, women, and 
children? The Great German Christian 
Nation.” 

This book is a literary tragedy ap 
pearing in tragic times. Doctor Runes 
should never have put his pen to paper. 
He has amply demonstrated that he is 
equipped neither in mind nor heart to 
right the scales of international justice. 
Even great suffering, which the Euro 
pean Jew has certainly known, is no 
excuse for a partisan hysteria that be 
comes literary sadism when it is distilled 
into print. 

The advance opinions on this book, 
listed on the back jacket, are extremely 
amusing. Doctor Runes’ fellow philoso 
phers portray either a chauvinistic esprit 
de corps among professional philose 
phers or a very delicate sense of irony: 





learning. A very serviceable index 
facilitates careful reading. Footnotes and 
bibliography open up further lines of 
personal study in this important prob: 
lem. 
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Essence of Civilization 

Is Ethical Disposition 

Tut PHitosopny oF Crvinization, by 
Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
C. T. Campion. Macmillan. 347 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. John A. O'Brien 


In the first part of this work the author 
discusses the technical and scientific 
aspects of human progress and the chaos 
which so frequently overwhelms society, 
frustrating its hopes and rendering it 
confused and uncertain of its destiny. 
He reaches the conclusion that the crea- 
tive, artistic, intellectual and material 
attainments do not constitute the es- 
snce of civilization: this is to be found 
in the ethical disposition of the indi- 
viduals and nations composing human 
society. 

In the development of this central 
thesis, the author calls attention to a 
significant but frequently overlooked 
fact: there is a vital connection between 
our theory of the universe Ci.e. our phi- 
losophy of life) and the character of 
our civilization. The most widespread 
fallacy of our day is that humanity can 
achieve satisfactory progress without the 
prior establishment of a philosophy of 
life and a hierarchy of values. 

How can there be progress, he asks, 
when civilization is ignorant of its goal? 
Make clear to humanity that the only 
goal worth striving for is the ethical 
and spiritual one and the pieces in the 
jigsaw puzzle of human existence fall 
into place and life takes on meaning 
and worth. 

In the second part of the work, 
Schweitzer describes the road which 
leads to an ethical Weltanschauung and 
a satisfactory philosophy of life: rever- 
ence for life. In the deepening sense 
of reverence for life and respect for the 
sanctity of the human personality lies 
mankind’s only way of developing into 
truly civilized men and women. This 
is the essential thought of the whole 
work in a nut shell. 

Space limitations permit but the 
briefest appraisal. Schweitzer is essen- 
tially correct in his threefold thesis: 
Civilization to be great and enduring 
must have a satisfactory ethical basis; 
the dependence of the character of 
Civilization uvon man’s underlying phi- 
losophy of life must be more widely 
recognized; reverence for life must be 
More systematically inculcated. The de- 
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fect in this work, as in so many of the 
philosophers writing in German, is the 
lack of pregnancy, clarity and direct- 
ness: diffusive, redundant and circum- 
locutory, the volume tends to tire the 
reader long before the end is reached. 
All who persist to the end, however, 
will find much solid thought, revealing 
insights and guiding principles of en- 
during value. 


Newspaper in Siam 
BaNnckoK Eprror, by Alexander Mac- 
Donald. Macmillan. 229 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by James P. Derum 


Alexander MacDonald's whole being re- 
belled against leaving Bangkok, Siam, 
when the O.S.S. unit he headed there 
was liquidated in 1946. Like most oc- 
cidentals who find life in the easy-going 
Far East with its $5-a-month servants 
delightfully beguiling, he was appalled 
at the thought of the U.S.A:’s contrast- 
ing discomforts. Besides, he liked the 
Siamese. 

MacDonald had been a small city, 
newspaper reporter in New England; 
had also worked on Honolulu dailies. 
Now, he decided to establish an Eng- 
lish language newspaper in Bangkok. 
Native friends and his savings helped. 
Bangkok Editor is the story of the 
launching of the Bangkok Post in a sea 
of political intrigue, and of its first sev- 
eral months of struggle. 

The account will hold interest pri- 
marily for newspapermen. They, par- 
ticularly, will admire MacDonald's forti- 
tude in making a go of this little 1000- 
circulation daily, and his courage in 
making it an influence for good in a 
city where graft flourished lushly. 

This reviewer read Mr. MacDonald’s 
book, however, with a continuing sense 
of irritation. For with oriental riches of 
color and drama and character to draw 
on, he has produced a pedestrian tale 
both tdo minute and too pretentious, 
with an occasional dash of pure Baedek- 
er. One unavoidably reflects that Mr. 
MacDonald might well have profited 
from reading or re-reading such art- 
lessly personal stories as The Egg and I 
and Farmer Takes a Wife. 

What the author of Bangkok Editor 
seems to have overlooked is not only the 
fact that details of his newspaper, his 
career and Siamese politics are in and of 
themselves unimportant to general read- 


Childhood with Pop 

Chasing Pot of Gold 

A Sort oF a Saca, by Bill Mauldin. 
William Sloane. 301 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by John F. Loosbrock 


Bill Mauldin doesn’t profess to be a 
writer at all. He’s a cartoonist, and a 
good one. Yet I can’t think offhand of 
any professional writer who can begin 
to match his batting average—1.000 to 
date. He’s turned out three books, the 
first two of which deservedly hit the 
Book of the Month Club jackpot. And 
if the third, A Sort of a Saga, doesn't 
ring the bell I'll be surprised, disap- 
pointed, and a little hurt. 

I haven't got hold of anything like it 
since my first readings of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn. It’s the story of 
a boyhood, written soon enough after 


_the event so that its freshness and con- 


temporaneity aren't dimmed by too 
sober reflection nor cobwebbed with the 
rosy reminiscences of the oldster. And, 
thank Heaven, there’s none of the 
slicked-up eccentricities that clutter up 
Life With Father and its legion of imita- 
tions. 

It’s just the tale of a growing-up in 
New Mexico and Arizona. Not an 
orthodox growing-up, to be sure, since 
orthodoxy doesn’t turn out Bill Mauld- 
ins. Pop is the dominating character— 
a Pop who was always chasing the pot 
of gold, whose “projects” ranged from 
gold mines to apple farming, who quick- 
ly lost interest in prosaic, paying propo- 
sitions, but who retained throughout a 
fierce personal pride and an abiding 
love of his family. 


The saga begins with the youthful 
Mauldin perched on the bank of a 
torpid Mexican river, calmly finishing 
his first pack of Chesterfields at the age 
of three. It ends with Pop stuffing a 
.45 in his pocket and setting out to 
track down a swindler who had gypped 
him out of a season’s apple crop. (He 
forgot the cartridges—a typical, Pop-like 
gesture.) In between is a lot of good, 
solid Americana, much enlivened by 
the author’s own black and white 
sketches. These Mauldins are real 
people. It would pay you to get ac- 
quainted with them. 





ers. He has neglected also to remind 
himself that reporting is but a trade, 
while story telling is an art. And Bang- 
kok Editor is just reporting. 
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Lite of Country Squire 


Happiry Ever Arter, by Hartzel 
Spence. Whittlesey House. 259 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives 


This is a good-natured book. When 
Hartzel and Margaret decided to ex- 
change their cramped city quarters for 
spacious country living, they saddled 
themselves with a 30-room mansion set 
in 700 acres of weeds. Every roof 
leaked; every fence sagged. Happily 
Ever After is the light-hearted account 
of what was not always a light-hearted 
adventure. 

While they were readying a heifer 
for the cattle show, she broke her ob- 
stinate neck. When they sent choice 
hogs to market, the price went down. 
When they bought a bull to upgrade 
their herd and he did not upgrade it, 
they had a second bull to buy. 

Finally they gave up—sold large sec- 
tions but kept house and view. Now 
they had time for enjoying life and en- 
joying their children. We hear how 
the redoubtable Mrs. Portious took over 
the household, why their Old English 
Sheepdog went into a decline, and how 
Hartzel on a droopy horse which former- 
ly belonged to General Marshall wound 
up at the head of the hunt. We get the 
feel of the old house, the crotchets of 
the countryfolk. 

Margaret is a pleasing combination 
of the hard worker and the unpredict- 
able wife. As for Hartzel, in spite of 
“having written twelve novels that no 
publisher would accept,” he is author 
of that best-seller, One Foot in Heaven, 
and now of this book which I raced 


through and am reading again. 


Perelman’s Pearls 


LisrEN to THE Mockinc Biro, by 
S. J. Perelman. Simon and Schuster. 


153 pp. $2.95. 
Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan 


Perelman’s pearls of wit-dom are pretty 
much the same in color and contour, 
which is a fine thing in a pearl neck- 
lace, I’m told, but not so good in a 


book of humor. He has reduced his 
humor almost to a formula: take an 
idea, like Macy’s Bureau of Standards, 
or a Hollywood glamor-type drugstore, 
and beat the devil out of it. 

There are, it must be admitted, sev- 
eral variations in this style. One is to 
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take a serious subject, like Gertrude 
Atherton’s book, Black Oxen, and poke 
it full of holes. The other is to take 
a very unimportant topic, like ants steal- 
ing candy, and build it up to mock- 
heroic proportions in a detailed descrip- 
tion of a battle against their invasion. 

Another part of his formula is to use 
what he himself calls the Vine street 
lingo, a sometimes very effective and 
laconic leveling of pretense. I found 
parts of this book very funny, other 
parts merely interesting. 

This is mostly dead-pan humor with 
heavy emphasis on details. Sometimes 
the humor doesn’t pan out, and fre- 
quently Perelman considers the end of 
his story a mere matter of typography, 
with nothing necessary in the way of 
what old fuddy-duddies used to call a 
catastrophe or denouement. Some of the 
illustrations are the kind to be leery of— 
I wouldn’t recommend them to any of 
my family. 


The Green and Gold 
Tue Norre Dame Story, by Francis 
Wallace. Rinehart. 275 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Albert Ottenweller 


This is the book for those who love 
Notre Dame. Its author readily admits a 
healthy prejudice in favor of his alma 
mater (he’s president of the Notre Dame 
Alumni Association), so for Irish par- 
tisans the work should have heroic ap- 
peal. 

This is not just another collection of 
sports stories. Mr. Wallace is making 
a serious defense of the thesis that foot- 
ball in the Notre Dame tradition is a 
great asset to America. 

“Work and pray, think and fight to 
live,” this is the tradition at Notre Dame 
ngt only in athletics, but in education 
and life. Football helps develop the 
spirit to rise to the occasion as Chevgny 
did at Iwo Jima, 

Westbrooke Pegler called Rockne “an 
old, battered oil can giving champagne.” 
A lot of Rockne champagne bubbles 
through this book, because he is the 
patriarch in this hagiology of Irish 
luminaries. It features, also, chapters on 
the “Gipper,” the “inside story” of the 
recent schedule difficulties, and episodes 
in the early history of the university. 

Some passages in The Notre Dame 
Story are done in the Bill Stern man- 
ner, but we believe that after one read- 
ing, the mossiest reactionary will be 


waving a pennant for good old N.D. 


You May BE RIGHT - 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 152) 


and sanctity of Aquinas meant it to be} 

Dr. Pegis’ scholarly contribution will 
I hope, give readers of BOT something 
to think about. As for BOT, a pat o 
the back for featuring the wisdom ¢ 
Dr. Pegis in behalf of the wisdom o 
Christian thought. 


Raymond F. Neary 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FATHER FEENEY— 


Dear Editor: 

I imagine that the Father Leonard 
Feeney case is as confusing and em 
barrassing to the average Catholic 
I have found it to be. For me it is 
in addition, saddening. Father Feene 
was one of my earliest favorités amon 
Catholic writers, and I still think tha 
he has brought light verse to its own 
perfection as painless propaganda fo 
the Church. 

Anyone who has read his “Song for 
a Listener” has a headful of the mos 
quotable quotes ever uttered in righte 
ous mockery of modern paganism. | 
like it all so much that I have no 
favorite passages, but here’s a good 
sample: 

Arriving at the age of two, 

I found the faith I held as true 

Enhanced my infant point of view. 

I could believe a rubber ball, 

Although somewhat phenomenal, 

Would really bounce against a wall; 

A jumping-jack when squeezed would 
squeak, 

As though unwilling, so to speak, 

To wait for reason’s pure critique. 

I don’t know, of course, what is driv 
ing Father Feeney now, but I am 
certain that it is not merely sentimental 
to be praying for him. 

Eugene Spring 
New York, N. Y. 


MAUGHAM— 


Dear Editors: 

I thought the October-November 
Books On Trial had some fine reviews 
but I think W. B. Ready praised 
Maugham too highly. Yes, he could 
write but used his talent to poor put 
pose. I never expected to see Cakes’ ani 
Ale praised in a Catholic publication 

Genevieve Burns 


Tiffin, Iowa 
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ARTS AND POETRY 





Merton’s Latest 
Volume of Poems 


Tue TEARS OF THE Bxinp Lions, by 
Thoinas Merton. New Directions. 32 
pp: $1.25. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary James 
Power, S.S.N.D. 


“When those who love God try to talk 
about Him, their words are blind lions 
looking for springs in the desert”—Leon 
Bloy. Among men and women singu- 
larly devoted to Love, like 


The speechless Trappist, or the 
grey, granite Carthusian, 
The quiet Carmelite, the barefoot 
Clare, 
all earthly attempts to make manifest 
their great and good Lover, God, must 
be “blind lions”. Yet Thomas Merton, 
by reason of his calling, must traffic in 
them. 

The poet’s adaptation of Bloy’s startl- 
ing metaphor as the title of his latest 
volume is happy. Reflectively, The 
Tears of the Blind Lions has deter- 
mined the character and the mood of 
the eighteen poems included. Almost 
all of them roar and foam at the ma- 
terialism of the day and shake their 
readers with images explosive as fire- 
works seen from afar dropping into 
the darkness of some anonymous night. 

In his poem, “To the Immaculate 
Virgin on a Winter Night” there is 
none of the traditional snowy-whiteness 
of a Marian poem. The back-drop is a 
stark one: “Trees make gallows up 
against the sharp-eyed stars.” For, con- 
sistent with the time-spirit, he sees the 
whole work as an Iron Curtain behind 
which “Governments rise up, take their 
weapons and begin to kill.” The fresh- 
ness and the violence of his metaphors 
are especially sensible in “On a Day in 
August.” It is St. Clare’s Day. As the 
monk works in the “deaf-and-dumb 
helds,” he hears the “Locusts fry their 
music in the sycamores.” The white 
wool of Bernard “peppers” his shoulders. 
“The din of the crickets’ disconnected 
prayer” disturbs his hopeful contempla- 
tion of St. Clare whom he wants to see 
“walking down some nymbus with her 
gentle friends” until, struck again by 
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the ruin of the world, he puts off all re- 


straint and expostulates: 


Very well, clouds, 

Open your purple bottles, 

Cozen us never more with blowsy 
cotton: , 

But organize, 

Summon the punishing lightning: 

Spring those sudden gorgeous trees 
against the dark 

Curtain of apocalypse you'll hang 
to earth, from heaven: 

Let five white branches scourge 
the land with fire! 

And when the first fat drops 

Spater upon the tin ‘top of our 
church like silver dollars 

And thoughts come bathing back 
to mind with a new life, 

Prayer will become our new dis- 
covery 

When God and His bad earth once 


more make friends. 


It is lines like the last two that always 
stabilize the reader emotionally after the 
jolt of the Merton metaphor. The “blind 


Theodore Maynard, Whose Sonnet 

Sequence The Last Garland Was 

Recently Published by the Monastine 
Press. 


lions” may groan over the “Dry Places,” 
but the Trappist thinks of 
. Adam our Father's old grass 
farm 
Wherein they gave the animals 
names 
And knew Christ was promised 
first without scars 
When all God’s larks called out to 
Him 
In their wild orchard. 
Love is the great transformer. It will 
work the loam of dry places into vege- 
tation, as November brings the wrens 
and the larks out of the pages of the 
antiphoners when the Cistercians chant 
the office of Malachy’s day. All around 
him they make song. But Thomas Mer- 
ton does not sing. (Nor does the eagle.) 
But he soars high. And he keeps the 
heights. 


Sonnet Sequence 


Tue Last Garianp, by Theodore May- 
nard. Monastine Press. 56 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. Grady 


Lying ill with tuberculosis, facing medi- 
cal indications of the near approach 
of his own death, Theodore Maynard 
lost his wife, Sara, to the same illness. 
Within a month he laid upon her 
memory this sequence of 50 sonnets, 
this last garland, this testament of love. 

While some individual lines deserve 
to stand with those of Patmore, the 
sonnets are, nevertheless, of unequal 
merit and are somewhat repetitious. If 
his own strength at the time had been 
greater, perhaps Mr. Maynard would 
have evoked a clearer picture of Sara 
and somewhat toned down the self- 
recrimination expressed in the sonnets. 

A real, a masculine love does color the 
lines of the sequence, especially in the 
last half dozen sonnets. A number of 
sonnets scattered through the sequence 
(9, 13, 25, 33, 42-47) show deep pene- 
tration into the Christian ideal of love 
and marriage. There are some especially 
beautiful thoughts on love in the face 
of obstacles and of Christian love over- 
leaping death to a new birth and eternal 
vitality. 





A merely realistic book broadens our 
knowledge of the ponderable. An in- 
spired poem opens our eyes to the im- 
ponderable. 

Franz Werfel: Between 
Heaven and Earth 
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Poems of Innocence 


Journey wito Music, by Francis Ma- 
guire. Monastine Press. 95 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas ]. Grady 


In these poems Francis Maguire exhibits 
a praiseworthy virtue—a wholesome and 
attractive innocence. By “innocence” | 
do not mean fatuousness or ignorance. 
Rather, I mean freedom of heart, of 
mind, of spirit. Mr. Maguire is modern, 
is aware of today’s world around him. 
Clay-footed in the world, he has, never- 
theless, a vision (and he zestfully 
espouses his vision) which raises him 
above the world: 
Whatever the world is, I belong 
to it. 
Call it a picnic grounds alive with 
the shine 
Of broken bottles, comics, cans of 
Flit, 
It is a dirty world, and it is mine. 
But mine too is the other, slowly 
growing, 
Where winds are new and a warm 
rain is blowing. 

Mr. Maguire exhibits perceptiveness, 
imagination, common sense, a sense of 
humor and whimsy, an honestly super- 
natural point of view, a delicate but 
sure power of expression. Additional 
maturity will no doubt enhance his tal- 
ents with greater depth and strength. 


Introduction to Chaucer 


Cuaucer, by G. K. Chesterton. Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy. 286 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by D. Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. 


One of the more heartening aspects of 
book production of our time is the fine 
number of reprintings of worthwhile 
books—certainly this is one such. Earlier 
reviewers have complained that the pub- 
lishers ought to have given sgme indi- 
cation that this is a printing of a volume 
more than a quarter-century old, but 
surely anyone interested in either Chau- 
cer or GKC will know of the earlier 
publication. 

Chesterton was not, nor pretended to 
be, a Chaucerian scholar, but he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree two of 
the qualities that surely made Chaucer 
great—perhaps the two qualities that did 
so—his Catholicism and his magnificent 
humor; both shine through the pages 
of his appreciation of the great medi- 
evalist, and if much of his writing, 
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particularly on social comparisons be- 
tween Chaucer’s time and the early 
twentieth century, and on economic 
matters, is dated—much more is date- 
less. One rather eminent Chaucerian 
critic has said that he sees no reason 
for a reprinting of so jejune a survey 
of Chaucer, but it is precisely because 
of its lightness and common-sensicality, 
as opposed to weighty scholarship, that 
the volume is worthwhile, and worth 
reprinting. Not excluding Marchette 
Chute’s recent fine survey of the Chau- 
cerian world, this is one of the best in- 
troductions to Chaucer that we have, 
and one of those most likely to send 
its readers on to him who was its in- 
spiration. 


Chopin Biography 

Tue Lire anp Deatu oF Cuopin, by 
Casimir Wierzynski. Translated by 
Norbert Guterman with a foreword 


by Artur Rubinstein. Simon and 
Schuster. 445 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


This is the best and most revealing of 
the many books on Chopin published 
in 1949, the hundredth anniversary of 
his death. His letters to Countess Del- 
phine Potocka, only recently brought to 
light, are quoted copiously; they disclose 
more of his ideas on music in general 
and on his own music than have been 
hitherto known. They also displace the 
image of Chopin, the effeminate dandy, 
for one of a masculine, passionate, 
though delicately-formed man. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the book is the account of Chopin’s 
early life in Poland. The author, a re- 
nowned Polish man of letters, has in- 
vested this section with many warm 
and human details on life in the Polish 
community where Chopin grew up, a 
milieu which left its mark on him for 
the rest of his life. 

The famous, or infamous, if you wish, 
Chopin-George Sand liason is presented 
in its proper perspective. Instead of 





Can You NAME IT 
The Christmas legend quoted on 
page 173 is from The Mistress of 
Husaby, the second volume of 
Kristin Lavransdatter, by Sigrid 
Undset, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 











George Sand exercising a masculine 
domination over Chopin it seems to 
have been the other way around. Afte; 
a brief period of mutual infatuation the 
relationship between them settled down 
into a mother and son affair until the 
break came over Sand’s daughter's im. 
prudent marriage which Chopin op- 
posed. 

That Chopin died reconciled to the 
Church is clearly brought out near the 
end. 

This biography does not attempt to 
comment extensively on the composers 
works; neither does it supply a list of 
his compositions. Other books have done 
both of these. Nevertheless, the clear 
portrait of Chopin the man that emerge 
should throw new light on the greatest 
genius of the piano and one of the 
finest artists of all time. 


Chopin Memorial 


Freperic Cuopin (1810-1849), edited 
by Stephen P. Mizwa. Macmillan 
108 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


When it comes to commemorative books 
readers are an indulgent lot; they seldom 
expect such efforts to be free of the 
deadwood of reprinted material or of 
trivia best left unprinted. In_ other 
words, what isn’t flimsy is practically 
monumental, and what isn’t rancid is 
just about country-fresh. 

This being so, the pleasure in finding 
here, for the first time in print, extracts 
from Chopin’s letters to Delfine Potocka 
is not seriously diminished by the fact 
that the scant 26 pages they occupy are 
well-insulated, fore and aft, with about 
three times as much Chopiniana of 
dubious merit. 

Sketchy or not, these extracts reveal, 
with infra-red candidness, a musical et- 
tity at once perfectionist (“I am tor 
menting myself devilishly over every 
piece”); critic CLiszt “is best in my 
Etudes, but a jackass in the Mazurkas’); 
soul-searcher (“I am only a pianist, and 
if I am worth anything, so much the 
better”); and skeptic (“Possibly Beet 
hoven wrote his Funeral March because 
his stomach was aching”). 

For such gems, as well as a complete 
listing of Chopin’s works, this truly 
handsome-looking volume is _ recom 
mended. But, like many another me 
morial brew, it requires a bit of strait 


ing. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





YouNG THACK 


by Jean Gould. Houghton Mifflin. 
276 pp. $2.75. 


In Young Thack, Jean Gould has made 
the 19th century master writer, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, interesting and 
appealing to any reader but especially 
to the high school reader. The story 
opens with Thack at the age of six leav- 
ing his home in Calcutta for England 
where he and his cousin, Richmond 
Shakespear, are going to school. “Good- 
bye, Ma!” called Richmond to his 
mother who stood beside Mrs. Thack- 
eray on the shore. “Good-bye, Mamma,” 
faltered Thack half to himself because 
he did not want Rich to know his feel- 
ings. From this childhood incident until 
the final chapter when William gives a 
lecture on the English humorists at 
Cambridge University, the reader is 
both entertained and informed. 

To hear Thack answer the doctor’s 
questions when he is under observation, 
because his aunt is worried about his 
unusually large head, is a treat. When 
the physician learned that Billie had 
just arrived in England, he asked him 
to tell him about his boat voyage. Billie 
related a few interesting happenings 
among them his trip to see Bonaparte 
behind a big, iron fence. “How did the 
banished emperor seem to you?” the doc- 
tor asked. 

“He was thinking too hard, as if it 
hurt him. I don’t believe what “my 
blackman told me that he eats three 
sheep every day and all the children 
that he can get his hands on. He wasn’t 
herce, only sad,” explained young 
Thack. 

The doctor assuréd Thack’s aunt that 
there was much in her nephew’s large 
head, but nothing to worry about. 

The illustrations in the book are 
Thackeray’s own drawings in which he 
Pictured people and life as they ap- 
peared to him. Young Thack is recom- 
mended to all classes of readers. A 
knowledge of Thackeray’s life, gained 
through this simple and entertaining 
story, will be an inducement to pupils 
to read the works of the author. An 
introduction is all that will be needed. 

—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 
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PRACTICALLY SEVENTEEN 


by Rosamond DuJardin. Lippincott. 
213 pp. $2.50. 


If Practically Seventeen has anything, it 
has humor—good clean humor, too. For 
a modern book, that statement says a 
good deal. Hence, not only the feminine 
hi-schooler, for whom the book is spe- 
cially written, but also the adult has 
many chuckles and several hearty laughs 
awaiting her in this new addition to the 
youth bookshelf. 

Tobey, the main character, is the one 
who's practically seventeen and she’s as 
typically modern as 1949 with its teen- 
age fads and its “super-dooper” (Tobey’s 
pet expression) hi-school slang. 

Of course, as one already realizes the 
book is light reading—very light, but 
bright, too. The author is perfectly at 
home with her subject, Tobey and her 
family and their tremendous problems. 
Her characters are as real as the family 
across the street. They have their short- 
comings, and the girls, especially Tobey 
and her sister, Alicia, have some hot 
verbal fights. Beginning with the first 
page, the reader will immediately 
identify herself with them just because 
they are so human. The style adapts 
itself spontaneously to the characters 
and is fluent and natural. On the whole, 
the moral standards brought out are 
high. The one questionable part is 
Tobey’s deceitful ruse at the end, which, 
though evidently depicted as wrong, 


Drawing by Thackeray Used as 
Illustration for Young Thack 


might, none the less, influence young 
readers to try the same in a like dilem- 
ma, Withal, it is a safe bet that children 
across the nation, after reading Practic- 
ally Seventeen, will be on the lookout 
for Miss DuJardin’s next teenage story. 
—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


EAGLE OF THE SEA 
by Bruce Gordan (illus. Gordan 
Grant). Rand McNally. 176 pp. 
$2.50. 
“Old Ironsides” is familiar to all Ameri- 
cans in history, poetry, and art. It is 
the beloved ship, the “Eagle of the Sea,” 
that so valiantly served our young na- 
tion when she was trying to prove to 
the world that she could stand on her 
own feet. Often, however, our knowl- 
edge ends with those few facts. Bruce 
Grant’s Eagle of the Sea will build up 
that meager knowledge by giving the 
entire history of the ship from the time 
its first huge timbers were brought to 
the shipyard to the time the govern- 
ment thought it had accomplished its 
last mission and was not worth keeping. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, besides many 
others, thought differently and his mem- 
orable “Old Ironsides” which saved the 
ship is incorporated into the text. 
Though basically accurate from the 
historic viewpoint, Eagle of the Sea is 
novelized. That fact will make the book 
all the more interesting to young boys 
and girls, give them a realistic picture 
of America in her early days as a nation. 
The author is a little hesitant in his 
style at times; the dialogue now and 
again is out of place for the early 
eighteen hundreds. Otherwise, the book 
deserves commendation. It has good 
illustrations and appendices; moreover, 
it engenders a true love for America 
and a just pride in her accomplishments. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


THE STORY OF PHILLIS WHEATLEY 
by Shirley Graham. Messner. 176 
pp- $2.75. 

The theme of The Story of Phillis 

Wheatley is Boston enduring the hard- 

ships of a besieged city during the 

Revolutionary War, of Americans fight- 

ing for freedom for themselves while 

subjecting Africans to unjust serfdom, 
of Phillis Wheatley, the young poet, 
singing of freedom in a foreign land. 

It is a story dramatic, tragic, and touch- 

ing which will inspire any reader. 
At the age of five, Phillis was brought 


to America on a slave vessel without 
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her mother. The slave auctioneer intro- 
duced her from the slave block as a 
“cute gift for a lady.” Mrs. Susannah 
Wheatley, a wealthy Bostonian, passed 
the block just in time to hear the slave 
cry out in pain caused by a blow from 
the auctioneer. Mrs. Wheatley’s heart 
went out to the starved, mistreated child 
and she bought her. Phillis was in good 
hands. She was nursed back to health 
and tutored by the Wheatley twins who 
found her to be highly intelligent. 
When she was 15 she wrote poetry, 
translated Ovid, and read the classics 
at a time when women in general were 
uneducated. At 18 she was received into 
the best society in Boston, and was en- 
tertained by the Lord Mayor in London. 
She received letters of praise for her 
poetry from George Washington, from 
other great statesmen, and from im- 
portant personages in England. The life 
of Phillis is also the story of the Wheat- 
ley household, their charity and their 
lack of prejudice. Shirley Graham's 
story is timely. It is recommended for 
all classes of readers; it should be on the 
shelves of all libraries; it should be 
read and discussed in all classrooms. It 
is a true story which is needed to help 
fight intolerance in America. 


—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 


DuNK O’MALLEY SPORTS STORIES 
by H. W. Sandberg. Lantern Press. 
256 pp. $2.50. 

Dunk (Sylvester Duncan) O'Malley ex- 

celled in athletics, but he had no school 

spirit. In a gentle, ironic manner he 
made fun of the boys who went in 
seriously for sports and quietly laughed 
at the “trophy” chasers. However, after 

Captain Biff Comaford had slyly enticed 

him into donning a Loyalton school uni- 

form, Dunk saved .the day in a critical 


baseball game with Hillside. Subse- 


quently, Dunk got enough school spirit 
to carry him through the book and en- 
able him successfully to solve every 
sports problem Loyalton met, whether it 
was in baseball, football, basketball, or 
track meet. 

Dunk O'Malley is a likeable charac- 
ter, though his unerring ability to pro- 
duce a solution which enables Loyalton 
to win every important game is perhaps 
a strain on the laws of probability. It is 
possible also that he “dunks” too many 
doughnuts throughout the book, and 
his predilection for imitating Irish 
brogue has a slightly disconcerting effect 
upon the reader who takes all these stor- 
ies in one gulp. Nevertheless, Dunk 
manifests those virtues of cooperation, 
sportsmanship, and leadership every 


school likes to find in its athletes and 
students. 

For those who like to read stories with 
plenty of action, suspense, and a novel 
twist to the plots, and who insist o 
happy endings, this book will prove to 
be completely satisfying. 


—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


THE Door IN THE WALL 

by Marguerite de Angeli Cillus. av. 

thor). Doubleday. 112 pp. $2.50. 
When thirteenth-century London js 
crippled by a mysterious plague, young 
Robin de Bureford is one of the victims, 
His father is off to the wars, and his 
mother is serving as lady-in-waiting to 
the ailing Queen. Neither are aware 
of his illness or of his rescue by Brother 
Luke. 

The friar tends the lad’s body and 
spirit, teaching him swimming 1 
strengthen his paralyzed legs, and di 
recting him to wood-carving to encour 
age his patience and maturity. By the 
friar’s wisdom, Robin becomes a her 
and a worthy knight. 

Girls of junior-high-school age will 
find The Door in the Wall especially 
treasurable. Its mediaeval tone, in story 
and illustrations, is as romantic as they 
would wish; and its idealism is simple 
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SAINTS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


These illustrations are from 
t he recently published 
Saints for Home and School, 
by Thomas Melady (Bruce, 
204 pp., $2.50). From left 
to right are: St. Francis 
Xavier, missionary to the 
Orient; St. Vincent de Paul, 
apostle of organized charity, 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 4 
she bids good-by to her hus 
band Louis who has joined 
the Crusade; and St. Bede, 
as a child brought to live in 
the monastery in which he 
spent the rest of his life. 
The book, which was or 
iginally published in Car 
ada, contains 40 brief stories 
of the lives of saints an 
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ind compelling. Boys, on the other 
hand, may judge that the story’s promise 
gf dark adventure is misleading and 
that the book’s greatest need is for a 
hearty villain. 

¥ —Mary Louise Hector 


AMAZON ADVENTURE 

by Willard Price. John Day. 242 pp. 

$2.50. 
Did you ever meet a tapir, a basilisk or 
an anaconda? Do you know how it feels 
to be attacked by a swarm of army ants, 
or to catch a vampire bat in the middle 
of his work on you? If you would like 
to know how to meet gracefully such 
inhabitants of the southern hemisphere 
plan to read Amazon Adventure. 

Dangerous and exciting circumstances 
force our heroes, Hal and Roger Hunt, 
to take over for their father the job of 
collecting uncommon animals from the 
South American jungle. Hal is capable 
and somewhat: experienced; Roger is 
willing and daring. The penetration of 
head-hunter territory, the thrill of shoot- 
ing dangerous rapids and falls, the 
threat of poisoned arrows, the thrill of 
ecape from both animals and men, all 
make this a gripping story. 

The curious habits of the vampire 
bat, the electric eel, and the boa con- 


strictor fascinate the reader. Equally 
absorbing are the methods the boys use 
to capture without harm their precious 
prey. The fact that this book is based 
on actual experience gives it additional 
value. Boys especially will delight in 
this story of uncharted Amazon terri- 
tory. —Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


IT MIGHT BE You 

by Ruth Adams Knight. Doubleday. 

206 pp. $2.00. 

This unusual book for high school youth 
is arresting in its plan and gripping in 
its content. The occurrences described 
in its eight chapters not only could but 
do happen to many unfortunates today. 
To be more explicit, the stories are 
realistic experiences of intolerance. ‘The 
title might well be Intolerance but that 
would not create the reading urge as 
does It Might Be You. Boys and girls 
ask “Why might it be me?” and eagerly 
read the book to find out. 

Why did the prize won by Willamina 
Watson, the brightest girl in her class, 
turn out to be poignantly disappointing? 
Just when Jacques thought freedom for 
France had come at last, why did St. 
Bartholomew's Eve have to come in- 
stead? Rosebud Yusuki’s first name 
meant “frail flower,’ but she was an 


American by birth. Why was she not 
recognized as such? Little Joe, Flying 
Feather, was a chief's son from a long 
line that had ruled their tribe wisely 
and well. Why should his tribe be 


ashamed of Mrs. Lower? 


The “why’s” in the rest of the stories 
are answered with equally dramatic clar- 
ity and warning. Although written for 
high school youth, the story might well 
and wisely be heeded by adults, having 
in mind the generally accepted dictum 
that intolerance bespeaks ignorance . 


—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


BERTIE MAKES A BREAK 


by Henry Gregor Felsen. Dutton. 

192 pp. $2.50. 
A loveable fat boy who badly wanted a 
lot of money is the hero of this story. 
His urge to land a moneyed job be- 
came uncontrolled when two of his 
friends returned from -their summer 
jobs, their pockets bulging with dollars. 
He would show them! But first he had 
to diet. This proving too great a hurdle’ 
for him he concentrated on being a 
business man. He became one—after he 
met Mr. Sleemish of Sleemish Enter- 
prises who made him the Heebletown 
representative for the company. For 
Bertie that was a height of luck which 





each story is illustrated with 
a picture of the saint. The 
illustrations were done by 
Marguerite Giguere. 

For children in the upper 
grades of grammar school, 
the stories emphasize the ac- 
tion in the saints’ lives and 
the miracles which they per- 
formed. The stories, which 
ae told in a fictional style, 
will hold the interest of a 
young reader. To make them 
of even greater interest the 
author frequently introduces 
the stories as ones told by a 
student to his classmates, or 
by a father to his son, or by 
a1 uncle to his niece. Occa- 
‘sionally this device creates 
a artificial air, detracting 
tm the stories which do 
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made the blow, when it fell, all the 
harder to take. How could he face the 
ridicule and laughter of his friends? He 
did—and this is where he proved his 
mettle. More, by catching a thief he 
became a hero. 

The entire story is engrossing and 
the Sleemish affair becomes a pointed 
lesson in judgment and _all-directions- 
sight for teen-age boys and girls. A per- 
fect story for the junior high crowd. 
—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


THE BLACK STALLION AND SATAN 
by Walter Farley. Random House. 
208 pp. $2.00. 

All the fire, power and speed were in 

the Black Stallion, an Arabian desert- 

reared horse who had given his heart to 

Alec Ramsey. The Black Stallion was 

an outlaw. Only Alec could control or 

direct him. Alec also was listed as the 
owner of Satan, Black Stallion’s colt, 
but Satan belonged to the racing world. 

Which was faster? Would the stallion 

stand up against his colt who had in- 

herited his speed and had been raised 
and trained only to race? Alec, who 
loved and understood the Stallion, 
thought so, but Satan’s trainer did not. 

The test came when a forest fire sur- 

rounded the racing stables. Owners of 

the other famous horses who were to 
run in the International race gave up 
trying to save the horses. But Alec and 
the Black Stallion led these priceless 
horses through the wall of fire to safety, 
and also settled the question of which 
of the horses was fastest. 

It is a good story, well told. Anyone, 
child or adult, will enjoy it. 

—Loreto Hogan Kimball 


JOE AND BoB ON NORTHLAND TRAILS 
by Charles E. Davis Cillus. C. S. 
Higgins). Messner. 162 pp. $2.50. 

We have here the kind of juvenile 

writing that is driving scores of dis- 

gruntled youngsters back to comic 
books. The book tells of the vacation 


an Ohio family spends in Wisconsin. 


The writing is pedantic, old-folksy. The . 


story is dull—just an interminable reel- 
ing in of pike, bass and other species of 
the finny tribe. Sample dialogue: “I am 
a Mormon and these are my - More- 
women”. Much laughter followed: this 
quip. 

The book gives some first-rate in- 
formation on nature lore, but this is 
hardly an excuse for 162 pages of dull 
going. —Rev. Albert Ottenweller 
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UNDERGROUND ESCAPE 
by Evelyn C. Nevin Cillus. Beth and 
Joe Krush). Westminster. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 


American history would come to life if 
more books like Underground Escape 
were on the extended reading program 
of a school. Young Danny McFarlane 
watches with horror the capture of his 
friend, Meshach, who has come up to 
Boston from Georgia via the “Under- 
ground.” 

Just when Danny is most perplexed as 
how he can best help his friend, his 
mother moves from Boston to Kansas 
territory. Danny finds himself the bearer 
of a letter which he strongly suspects 
may have something to do with help 
for runaway ‘slaves. Life in Kansas takes 
on new meaning when he discovers 
Aunt Mehit whose frequent trips to 
Georgia mystify everyone. Danny hopes, 
of course, that Aunt Mehit may have 
some association with the “Under- 
ground” which hope is realized before 
the end of the story. 


Sufficient action is provided to hold 
the interest of young readers. Evelyn 
Nevin seems to be especially successful 
with American historical books. 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


THE SECRET OF THE HIDDEN ROOM 
by Alta Halverson Seymour. West- 
minster. 211 pp. $2.50. 

Wholesome young Americans enjoying 
a not-too-primitive rural living are well 
characterized in this skillful narrative 
which involves two—no __less!—secret 
rooms, and an underground passage 
which leads to a sinister old boathouse, 
plus a local character just sufhciently 
villainous to be thrilling. 


The real interest of the story lies, 
however, in the swift development of 
the heroine “Kelly” from tomboyish- 
ness to a very artificial snobishness as 
“Caroline” and from that unhappy state 
into thoughtful adolescence that pre- 
sages real womanhood; the difference 
between pose and poise is brought out 
against a background of sound family re- 
lationships. The loneliness and misun- 
derstanding that come to all teen-agers, 
no matter how fortunately they are 
placed, are brought out in the story. Un- 
fortunately here is no hint of any re- 
lationship with God, a relationship 
which is normal to all. 


—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 





SUE BARTON NEIGHBORHOOD Nursg 
by Helen Dore Boylston. Little 
Brown. 236 pp. $2.50. 

The sixth in the series of Sue Barton 
books will leave the teen-age fans of the 
red-headed nurse unsurfeited. Fresh 
treatment is given to an old theme, 
family vs. career. Sue, wife and mother, 
asks herself if she is “stagnating” since 
giving up her position as Superintend- 
ent of Nurses at the hospital. The an- 
swer is a decided, “No.” 

Sue's and Dr. Bill’s children Tabitha, 
6, and twins Johnny and Jerry, 4, are 
clear-cut, charming personalities. Co 
ing with their problems would be a full- 
time job for a less vivacious mother: 
Tabitha requires an emergency opera 
tion on the kitchen table; Johnny gets 
lost in the woods; Jerry has inexplicable 
tantrums. But Sue's energy and her gift 
for dealing with people make her equal 
not only to her family’s demands on her, 
but also to the curing of a number of 
neighborhood ills. 

—Audrey May Meyer 


THE Cross AGAINST THE SKY 

by Sister Mary Immaculate. Fides. 

133 pp. $1.50. 

Basil Moreau’s first sight of the Semi 
nary of St. Charles in Cheateau-Gontier 
showed him the cross on the steeple 
shining against the sky, and he thought 
that, when Our Lord died on the cross 
which was on a hill against the sky, 
maybe He wanted us to think of the 
cross that way. His father’s telling him 
of how and when the Greek Emperor 
Constantine first saw the cross, and of 
Constantine’s mother, Saint Helena, 
finding the true cross, made such a deep 
impression upon him that when, as 
Father Moreau, he founded religious 
groups of men and women to teach, he 
called them the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. 

This reviewer was especially inter 
ested, as would be any graduate of a 
Holy Cross school, in the history, the 
meaning of the habit, and other customs 
of the Order. The chapters “Praying 
Without Words,” “The Secrets of the 
Cross,” and “The Real Meaning of the 
Cross” leave with us precious thoughts. 

The book is beautifully written and 
illustrated. It tells the story of the 
founder of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross in a way that should appeal 
to all children. 


—Loreto Hogan Kimball 
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MYSTERY IN THE PIRATE OAK 

by Helen Fuller Orton Cillus. Robert 

Dorernus). Lippincott. 120 pp. $1.75. 
Yor've guessed it—the children whose 
wee-house is in the old oak finally find 
he treasure left in the hollow branch 
nore than 60 years ago by a little pio- 
wer git! who returns now as an old 
yoman to live in the home of her child- 
hood. A simple story, but with enough 
xtion, mystery and surprise to make it 
very attractive to children. ‘Two junior 
reviewers, tree householders themselves, 
loved it. 

Mrs. Orton’s books for children have 
len deservedly popular for many years. 
Her Cloverfield Farm and other animal 
tories, her historical tales, and a dozen 
children’s mysteries, of which this is the 
latest, prove her a master story-teller. 
—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


ELEPHANT Boy OF THE TEAK 
FOREST 

by Phyllis Ayer Sowers Cillus. Mar- 
garet Ayer). Messner. 169 pp. $2.50. 


Arattling good story about a courageous 
by, and a fascinating picture of Sia- 
mese life—Prad’s everyday life at home 
ina tiny floating village on the great 
iver above Bangkok, and his experi- 
ences with his father in a lumber camp, 
with its elephant labor, in the midst of 
the jungle far to the north. Mrs. Sowers 
has lived in these surroundings and has 
known these people, and is able to give 
the reader the feeling of the busy river, 
the mysterious jungle, and the glitter- 
ing city. 

A generous supply of fine black-and- 
white illustrations by the author's sister, 
Margaret Ayer, complement the story 
and help make it the very worth-while 
book it is. 


—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


Our Town Has A CIRCUS 

by Marie McSwigan Cillus. Peter 

Burchard). Dutton. 176 pp. $2.50. 
What could be more exciting to young 
readers than a circus story with a 
mystery involved. Bubbling with gay 
stories of circus life and famous clowns, 
the author has painted a portrait of an 
American town, and a fourteen year old 
boy's fight to make a place for himself 
im it. In the development of Patsy 
Halligan’s character this little book suc- 
teeds in being more than just another 
young people’s story. 

Patsy Halligan unravels an absorbing 
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mystery about Mr. Bruce of Pigeon 
Island and his trained poodle Joey. The 
whole town becomes interested, and a 
dangerous trip on thin ice finally ends 
in revealing the identity of Mr. Bruce 
who is a real hero indeed. 

Gay and light in style, Our Town 
Has a Circus stands out for its fresh 
wholesome character-building _atmos- 


phere. —Beryl Hoskin 


Mrs. PIGGLE-WIGGLE’s MAGIC 
by Betty MacDonald Cillus. Kurt 
Wiese). Lippincott. 126 pp. $2.00. 


Betty MacDonald invented the original 
Mrs. Piggle:Wiggle to amuse her own 
children. Most readers agree that Mrs. 
MacDonald knows children even bet- 
ter than she knows eggs. This is the 
second volume about this kindly old 
woman, the wife of a pirate, who recog- 
nizes the weaknesses of children very 
accurately. She is able to suggest a 
remedy for their every affliction. 

Whether the faults of children will 
be corrected by reading this very funny 
book might well be questioned. Little 
doubt exists that readers will laugh, but 
it does not necessarily follow that they 
will learn. 

The book should be examined before 
purchase, for its usefulness will depend 
upon the type of child for whom it is 
being bought. 

The choice of Kurt Wiese as illus- 
trator of this volume is a more happy 
one than was Richard Bennett for the 
first Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle book. The 
eighteen line drawings add to the 
humor of the new book, whereas Mr. 
Bennett’s pictures were a bit too grim. 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 





FREE ADVICE 
(Continued from page 156) 


things which everybody is interested in 
and place it in the special category of 
something of interest only to profes- 
sional writers. Awards of this nature are 
a dime-a-dozen and even such famous 
and well-established ones as the Pulitzer 
prize and the Nobel prize are not of 
great interest to the little people who 
supposedly make up the Christophers. 

It is unasked for advice, Father Keller, 
but it’s offered with the best of inten- 
tions: don’t limit the Christopher con- 
test because as soon as you do, you are 
going to start to limit the Christophers 
themselves. 


BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 156) 

Harry Sylvester, author of Moon 
Gaffney and All Your Idols, has finished 
work on a new novel to be called The 
Golden Girl which is scheduled for 
publication by Harcourt Brace early next 
year. 

Their Hearts Be Praised, a biography 
of St. John Eudes by Daniel Sargent, 
published recently by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons and reviewed in this issue of BOT, 
is the eighth volume of a series, the 
previous seven books having contained 
the writings of St. John Eudes. 

Leo Brady will lecture at the Charles 
Carroll Forum, Chicago, February 26 
at 3:30 P.M. 

According to the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power 
is reported to have sold 50,000 copies 
since its publication last April and the 
Beacon Press will shortly announce 
another Blanshard book. 

Give Beauty Back, by Francis X. Con- 
nolly, which had been scheduled for 
publication last September by Dutton, 
will be published in April, 1950. It is 
the story of two friends, one motivated 
by the desire for security and the other 
by the desire for truth. 





SCHOOLS 
AND LIBRARIES 


The Thomas More Associa- 
tion is preparing a special 
kit for Catholic Book Week 
(February 19-25). A copy 
of the kit, along with infor- 
mation about how the As- 
sociation will help you hold 
a Book Fair, may be had by 
simply dropping us a post- 
card. 


THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION 


210 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS 





AGAIN THE GOOSE STEP 

by Delbert Clark. Bobbs-Merrill. 297 pp. 

$3.00. 
Helen Evans Clarke in The Sign: “This is 
another of those books through which sizzles 
an attitude of hostility toward American 
occupation policy in Germany. Mr. Clark 
backs a watered version of the Carthaginian 
formula for industrial extinction sponsored 
by Henry Morgenthau, Jr. . . . While Again 
the Goose Step carries a theme, the presenta- 
tion is not stifling and argumentative. Rather 
it is anecdotal, interesting, easy reading.” 


BLACK LIBERATOR 
by Stephen Alexis. Macmillan. 227 pp. 
$5.00. : 
Edward H. O’Brien, S.J., in St. Mary’s 
Catholic Review Service: “Black Liberator, 
by Stephen Alexis, former Haitian Minister 
at the Court of St. James, is a raging flame 
of color, drama, and interest. . . . Toussaint 
Louverture, the epic hero, is admirably por- 
trayed. . . . And anyone who loves an ex- 
citing, gripping story will find Black Libera- 


tor a true joy.’ 


THE CASE OF GENERAL YAMASHITA 

by Frank A. Reel. University of Chicago. 

324 pp. $4.00. 
Charles Keenan in America: “There is noth- 
ing dry-as-dust about The Case of General 
Yamashita. Mr. Reel’s astounding narrative 
is well told, and will easily hold you from 
beginning to end. On the evidence of the 
men who unwillingly accepted the job of de- 
fending Yamashita; on the evidence of Major 
Jack Kenworthy, chief of military police who 
guarded him from his surrender to his sen- 
tencing; on the evidence of the correspond- 
ents covering the trial; in hanging Yama- 
shita the United States Army did to death a 
great gentleman and a worthy opponent. The 
case of General Yamashita is, to this writer, 
the worst blot on our military escutcheon.” 


MORNING FACES 
by John Mason Brown. Whittlesey House. 
187 pp. $2.50. 
Mary Stack McNiff in America: “Morning 
Faces abounds in humor, but its author makes 
no pretense of detachment. With honesty 
and delicacy he a for our shar- 
ing his heartfelt delight in his sons. . . . Go 
elsewhere for books on child care; let someone 
else help you discover the feathery line be- 
tween over-protection and insecurity—but do 
let John Mason Brown coach you in the art 


of enjoying a boy.” 


No BANNERS, NO BUGLES 

by Edward Ellsberg. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 
Marguerite Corcoran in The Catholic World: 
“Captain Ellsberg, Principal Salvage Officer 
under General Eisenhower in the North 
African Invasion, offers this detailed account 
of how he . . . raised sunken ships from the 
bottom of the harbors of Algiers and Iran. . . . 
This detailed factual account of how the 
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waterways were kept open . . . should be 


interesting . . . to everyone.” 


OPERATION SURVIVAL 

by William H. Hessler. Prentice-Hall. 282 

pp: $3.00. 
Michael Amrine in America: “. . . the book is 
much more than a first-class presentation of 
the Navy’s views, although Hessler’s book 
for this alone would be required reading for 
anyone seeking more information about the 
controversy which came to a head recently. 
. . . It is the most intensive and extensive 
assault yet seen on the theory of “strategic 
bombing,” and examines in detail the con- 
cept now being dealt with by the Admirals 


and Congressmen in Washington.” 


OUR ENGLISH HERITAGE 
by Gerald W. Johnson. Lippincott. 253 pp. 
$3.50. 
William G. Tyrrell in America: “In the 
relatively brief limits of this analysis Mr. 
Johnson provides a valuable account of the 
prominence of English influences on Ameri- 
can life. Mr. Johnson’s volume is 
thoughtful and readable, although some may 
be of the opinion that he has tried too hard 
to popularize his comparisons and_ illustra- 
tions.” 


REVOLT IN SAN MARCOS 
by Robert Carver North. 
Mifflin. 433 pp. $3.95. 


Geoffrey A. Stevens in America: “There is 
much elementary political theorizing here, a 
few nazi gunboats, and a childish insistence 
that, since men have found carnal indulgence 
rather fun over the years, the logical thing 
would be for a couple of fuddy-duddy in- 
stitutions to get hep.” 


Houghton, 


THE RIVER LINE 

by Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 195 pp. 

$2.75. 
Marguerite P. Corcoran in The Catholic 
World: “This strange and beautiful story 
will possibly be classified in the listings as 
another in the long series of war books . 
packed with exciting episodes, culminating in 
a moment of drama so intense that you will 
close the book at this point and pause to 
catch your breath . . . his ‘war story’ is a 
framework on which he twines the tendrils 
of intricate and delicate thinking.” 


A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC 

by Aldo Leopold. Illustrated by Charles W. 

Schwartz. Oxford University. $3.50. 
Alan Devoe in The Commonweal: “Aldo 
Leopold signed and dated the foreward of 
this book only a little more than a month 
before his death last year. . . . His ‘almanac’ 
is a gathering of sketches, magazine reprints, 
notebook jottings: a miscellany of Leopold’s 
observations and meditations as he roamed 
the outdoors of his beloved WisconSin or took 
an occasional trip. . . . Every reading country- 
man will want to add this thoughtful and 
lovely book to his library.” 








THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY 
by Drew Middleton. Bobbs-Merrill, 29 
pp. $3.00. 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Mr, Mig 
dleton has written a truly statesmanlike bool, 
It presents perhaps the most complete pictur 
to date of the complex, supremely importa, 
problems this _ still-to-be-reconstructed Gy. 
many poses for Europe and, indeed, for th. 
world. Yet in assessing those problems M, 
Middleton does not yield to hatred, rango, 
undue alarm or useless recriminations.” 


THE YOUNG MCDERMOTT 
by Edward McSorley. Harper. 293 Pp. 
$3.00. 


Louise Sullivan in The Sign: “Tells of th 
Irish-American community in Providen, 
R.I. . . . Edward McSorley draws his charg. 
ters with a sure hand. . . . They are typicl 
Irish-Americans, and though not confirmed in 
grace, are examples of people who hav 
practical faith. That is what makes his art » 
genuine and the occasional vulgarity so x 
grettable.” 














Statement of the ownership, managemen, 
and circulation required by the acts of Con 
gress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 19% 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of Books On Trial published eight times pe 
year at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1949. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busines 
managers are: Publisher, The Thomas Mor 
Association, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Editor, John C. Tully, 215 S. Spring 
Ave., LaGrange, Ill.; Managing editor, Paul 
K. Cuneo, 6112 N. Navarre Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Business manager, John C. Tully, 215 
S. Spring Ave., LaGrange, II. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpo: 
tion, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the name 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold: 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount d 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual own 
ers must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name 4 
address, as well as that of each individwl 
member, must be given.) The Thomas Mor 
Association, an Illinois not-for-profit corpora 
tion which has no stock. 210 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, II. ; 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagee; 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If ther 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap 
pears upon the books of the company % 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements 
the two paragraphs show the afhant’s 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 4 
security holders who do not appear upon 
books of the company as trustees, hold sto 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 

John C. Tully, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
27th day of September, 1949. 


Myrtle A. Hoffman 
(My commission expires Jan. 5, 1953. 
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Special Gifts for Special Children 


Picture books and story books that will be read and 








re-read by children in all age groups. 


1. A Little Golden Christmas Package. Six pop- 
ular Little Golden Books, including The 
Night Before Christmas. Simple, interesting 
stories and colorful illustrations. For children 
2 to 6. $1.50. 


2. A Child’s Story of the Nativity, by Louise 
Raymond. Illustrated by Masha. A large 
book with beautiful, colored illustrations and 
the Christmas story. For children 2 to 6. 
$2.00. 


3. A Small Child’s Bible, by Pelagie Doane. 
Seventy of the best-known and best-loved 
stories of the Old and New Testaments told 
for children. A beautiful, colored illustration 
with every story. Has imprimatur. For chil- 
dren 6 to 12. $3.00. 


4. The First Christmas Crib, by Katherine Mil- 
hous. Illustrated by the author. The story of 
how St. Francis of Assisi made the first crib 


in the church of the little village of Greccio. 
All ages. $1.00. 


5. The Golden Christmas Manger. A complete, 
folding manger with a book of bible charac- 
ters to cut out and the Christmas story. 
$1.00. 


6. The Fold-Away Doll House and Play Book 
of Cut-Out Furniture. A sturdy, three-room, 
folding doll house and a book of cut-out 
furniture for the rooms. $1.00. 


7. My First Dictionary, by Laura Oftedahl and 
Nina Jacobs. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 
Six hundred words especially selected and 
illustrated to improve and enlarge the vo- 
cabulary of the beginning reader. $1.00. 


8. Cotton in My Sack, written and illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. The heart-warming story of 
family adventure in Arkansas by the winner 
of the 1946 Newbery Medal. For children 
8 to 12. $2.50. 


9. Sea Change, by Kathryn Worth. The story 
of a summer vacation on the coast of Caro- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


lina for Kristy Nicholson who wanted to go 
to college and be a writer. For children 12 to 


16. $2.25. 


The Door in the Wall, written and illustrated 
by Marguerite de Angeli. A dramatic story of 
Robin, crippled son of a great lord, who 
proves his courage and wins his king’s recog. 
nition. Set against a background of thir. 
teenth century England. For children 8 to 
11. $2.50. 


The Knight of the Bow, by James Meagher, 
Knights in armor, a Crusade, and a hero who 
escapes a murderer, rescues a king and car- 


ries out a high mission for his country. For 
children 11 to 15. $2.50. 


All-Stars of Christ, by Robert G. North, §)J. 
“These fifteen short biographies of God's 
heroes will appeal to every red-blooded 
American boy—and the girls too”’—Books 
On Trial. $2.50. 


The Black Stallion and Satan, by Walter 
Farley. Illustrated by Milton Menasco. A 
thrilling story of horses and racing. For chil- 
dren 10 to 16. $2.00. 








THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me the following items: 
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(Circle items desired. If you remit with order, 
enclose only 5c per book for postage—we'll pay 
the rest.) 
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